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ART AS DISCIPLINE AND COMMUNICATION 
By James H. Case, Jr. 
President Case of Bard College delivered this address at the Secondary Education Board’s 27th Annual Conference, held in New 


York City on March 6 and 7. 


I 
Vv: have dealt for the past day or two rather 


extensively and intensively with your subject, 

“Art and the Curriculum.” I am honored to 
have approximately the last word — here — on the 
subject. My intention is to side-step all technical 
problems of the curriculum and to say little, directly, 
about the rationale of art instruction. What I mean 
to attempt is a discussion of two specific factors in the 
practice of any art. One is discipline, without which 
the artist is prevented on two scores from realizing the 
artistic possibilities of the medium in which he works. 
The other is communication, the factor that distin- 
guishes, at the level of significance, the work of art 
from the merely competent product of artistic activity. 


The subject of discipline in art is the simpler of 
the two subjects, and logically the one to start with. 
I hope I can make it clear that I have more in mind 
than the sort of technical discipline whose presence or 
absence in a performing art like playing the violin is 
so obvious and so determining. The ability to con- 
trol and effectively employ the sculptor’s mallet and 
chisel, the painter’s brush, the placement of voice in 
singing or acting, the tone production of a musical 
instrument, the rules of rhetoric and syntax in litera- 
ture, the muscles of the whole body in dancing or, 
again, in acting —these are obvious requirements in 
the practice of art. But they are only a small part of 
what I intend in using the word discipline. 


For a higher and much more complex discipline is 
implicit in the employment of any particular medium 
of artistic expression. It is this discipline — one im- 
posed by the particular medium itself — of which I 
wish to speak. And right here, before too many of 
you recognize the source of many of my ideas on art, 
let me acknowledge indebtedness to my teacher and 
friend, Professor T. M. Greene. For it is my conten- 
tion, as it is his, that each medium circumscribes the 
artist in what he can properly attempt even as it con- 
fers upon him a special power and freedom to achieve 
expression within its limitations. 


II 


Sculpture and painting will do very well to illus- 
trate what I have in mind. By sculpture, I mean 
three-dimensional representation that is a complete 
artistic expression, in contrast to that which is sub- 
ordinated to architecture. It may employ stone of a 
variety of structures, textures, and colors. Or it may 


employ clay, wood, or cast metal. Latterly its scope 
and versatility have been broadened to include plas- 
tics, wire, and other drawn and extruded metals in 
uses that invite certain types of expression previously 
denied by the weight, solidity, and inertia of the older 
materials. The translucency or transparency of some 
plastic materials even introduces a limited concern 
with light. 

On the other hand, the painter’s equipment — 
canvas, paper, or panels and pigment, suspended in 
a workable medium or diffused in a stain — yields 
two-dimensional representations. Theoretically, all 
spatial objects of the visible world are potential sub- 
jects of representation in both sculpture and painting. 
For reasons at once practical and artistic, however, 
the subject-matter of sculpture is rigidly limited. The 
representation of space itself is quite beyond the po- 
tentiality of any of the media of sculpture, as is the 
representation of many textures; water has been repre- 
sented sculpturally, but only infrequently and never 
happily within my knowledge. Inanimate objects are 
generally regarded as too trivial to attract the sculp- 
tor. In the case of seated or prone figures, it is usual 
to generalize, in non-committal manner, the object 
on which the figure rests. The Daniel Chester French 
figure of Lincoln offers a striking exception to the 
rule, though the abstraction of the chair is much 
greater than would be normally found in a painting. 

Proceeding from the spatial objects of the visible 
world to its non-spatial elements like light, distance, 
or mist, one finds again a realm quite beyond the 
capacity of sculpture. 

In contrast, everything in the visible world, spatial 
and non-spatial, is subject-matter for the painter, 
plus the added qualities arising out of complex inter- 
relationships of diverse objects in space and light. 
How limited the subject-matter of sculpture, even 
after the admittance of the new media by which such 
conceptual qualities as speed, motion, and lightness 
are expressed in abstract form. In other words, how 
heavy the discipline exerted by sculptural media in 
the selection of subjects. 

I need hardly say, however, that in its own limited 
area, sculpture has no equal in representing qualities 
and states of being of living bodies, particularly the 
human body. Expressive physical qualities like 
stealth, grace, solidity, grotesqueness, litheness, and 
strength, have been given to our comprehension, one 
might well say, by the sculptor. And emotive-conative 
states — fear, devotion, flight, defiance, exaltation, 
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despair, sullenness, and sorrow — are nowhere more 
powerfully, cleanly, or sparely expressed than in 
sculpture. 


III 


I shall not attempt to do more than touch upon 
the discipline exerted in the other arts by their own 
media. Dancing is akin in many ways to sculpture 
in its expressive concern with the states of being of 
the human body, but it adds the important dimension 
of change and progression that make possible even 
narrative. The theatre is a synthesis of arts: of dance 
in its portrayal, directly by posture, rest, and move- 
ment, of both physical abstracts and emotive-conative 
states; of poetry (or music) in its heightening of effect 
by the use of the voice as an expressive agency of 
states of being; of graphic art in the design of its sets; 
and, basically, of literature in its sensitive and per- 
ceptive interpretation of a text. 

It would be tempting to speak at length about the 
two basic, but contrasting arts of music and literature. 
The one is the most abstract of all the arts, represent- 
ing, at its best, emotive-conative states in a com- 
pletely non-imitative manner. Despite its essentially 
non-conceptual, non-representational language, it is 
one of the most universally accessible of the arts. Its 
appeal is broad and profound, but even the most 
musical are hard put to say what is involved in “under- 
standing” music. I doubt very much whether ability 
to analyze musical structure in terms of rhythm, 
melody, harmony, and so on, has much to do with 
understanding music. But this poses a problem in 
communication rather than in discipline, the highly 
organized nature of which is widely and readily 
recognized. 

Literature, on the other hand, is the chief artistic 
vehicle for conceptual communication. This is per- 
haps remarkable since it deals almost exclusively with 
symbols, whether visual symbols in writing or audible 
symbols in speaking. These symbols, however, are 
adequate to the expression of an unlimited range of 
subjects, even though the loss of immediacy from the 
direct impact of significant sound (as in music) or of 
significant visual data (as in painting, sculpture, or 
dance) may make literature a less effective or econom- 
ical vehicle of expression for some subjects than an- 
other art might be. 


IV 


I hope that I have said enough about the prob- 
lems of the important artistic discipline inherent in a 
given medium to suggest how standards of judgment 
may be encouraged in the student as they may apply 
both to his own artistic efforts and to the world of 
art, past and present. I should not want to leave the 
subject, however, without two brief disclaimers. 

I hope none of you has suspected me of supposing 





that the artist has an inspiration and then casts up in 
his mind the relative suitability of the various arts for 
its expression. I am not an artist, but I think I know 
enough about the artist to know that any creative im- 
pulse arises within the matrix of a single art and 
develops from the artistic logic and discipline of that 
art. I believe that a poem generally starts with a 
fragment of words —a phrase, a line —that can 
quickly become compulsive until the attempt to real- 
ize the entire poem is wholeheartedly made; that a 
particular piece of stone or of wood often impresses 
its own potential artistic organization upon the sculp- 
tor—and so on. Thus the discipline may be fre- 
quently exercised more through a positive attraction 
than by a theoretical prohibition. 

I hope too that I may not be understood as trying 
to fix forever the limits of various art media in terms 
of what has been done successfully in the past. The 
artist’s “‘feel’’ for his medium — that is, his sensitive 
recognition of its expressive possibilities and inherent 
limitations — is not only the controlling factor but is 
a thoroughly dynamic factor from day to day and 
from age to age. Furthermore, the fresh and dynamic 
approach of the artist is reinforced and in part created 
by correspondingly dynamic forces from the world of 
science. For example, new media within a given art 
— stained glass or, to be a trifle fanciful, luminous 
paint — do appear from time to time and each opens 
a new expressive area even as it includes its own spe- 
cial limitations. Or again, fresh discoveries about the 
properties of an incompletely understood medium — 
metals or plastics — will extend their expressive uses. 
Architecture magnificently illustrates the effects of 
both these forces. Or finally, new insights into the 
processes of sense perception may so radically alter 
the limits of a medium as to create, in effect, an en- 
tirely new art. I cite the discovery that visual images 
persist for an instant after the stimuli have ceased as 
the foundation of moving pictures. 

Thus, though neither I nor anyone else should at- 
tempt to state the absolute limits inherent in a given 
medium, I believe that those limits, as they may apply 
at any given time, may be both intuited and logically 
deduced. And I believe further that such a deduction 
yields an excellent standard of aesthetic judgment in 
terms of the over-exploitation, under-exploitation, 
and maximal exploitation of the expressive possibili- 
ties of a given medium. Allow mea single illustration. 

T.S. Eliot describes beautifully in “Four Quartets” 
the maximal exploitation of the medium of language: 


. where every word is at home, 
Taking its place to support the others, 
The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 
An easy commerce of the old and the new, 
The common word exact without vulgarity, 
The formal word precise but not pedantic, 
The complete consort dancing together. 
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In contrast to such a use, imagine for a moment using 
printed words in order to create an expressive arrange- 
ment on a page. One could well say that this device 
under-exploited the medium of language as a conveyer 
of conceptual material and over-exploited the possi- 
bilities of such printed symbols in creating representa- 
tional art. If there are any who are interested in 
pursuing this subject, I refer them to T. M. Greene’s 
valuable book, The Arts and the Art of Criticism. 


V 


Up to now I have said, I believe, only what is 
generally accepted by, or at least acceptable to, all 
but an extreme fringe of artists, critics, and aestheti- 
cians. In turning to the latter half of my subject, 
“Art as Communication,” I find myself on less gen- 
erally defended ground. Today indeed, spirited at- 
tacks are being hurled at this particular piece of 
ground, and I suppose one must concede that it has 
changed hands many times in the war of the artist 
and the theorizer on art. 

I may well be inviting your pity, therefore, for my 
egregious failure to understand the artist, but I can- 
not in honesty conceal two naive convictions. I be- 
lieve that communication is possible in every art and 
I believe that communication is the basic task and re- 
sponsibility of every artist. In fact, I believe that 
no artist ever doubted either of these propositions be- 
fore the dawn of the enlightened century we grace. 
What has happened to foster the obscurantism that 
flourishes today in music, literature, and the graphic 
arts? What has happened to make many artists deny 
responsibility for communication so long as they 
achieve self-expression? 

Doubtless many things have happened that bear 
on these questions, but I shall restrict myself to four 
— two of which, at least, brought much good with 
them. The first was the revolt, well articulated by 
Walt Whitman, against the accepted limitations of 
artistic subject-matter and form. In his “Song of 
the Exposition” Whitman wrote in 1881: 

Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia. 
Cross out, please, those immensely overpaid accounts; 


That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and Aeneas’, Odysseus’ 
wanderings; 


Placard ‘““Removed”’ and “To Let” on the rocks of your snowy 
Parnassus . . 


For know that a better, fresher, busier sphere, a wider, untried 
domain awaits, demands you. 


It was not alone the poet who felt and joined the re- 
volt against prescribed subject-matter and form. 
Almost simultaneously, Monet’s “Impression, Rising 
Sun” was exhibited and quickly gave both a name and 
a preoccupation to a large group of French painters 
who literally revolutionized that art, turning it from 
the object “out there” to the beholder’s perception of 


it. And only a little later Debussy was re-opening 
experimentation with the scales upon which both the 
classical and romantic music of Europe had been 
based. 

This revolt, to which we are so enormously ine 
debted for the fresh vigor and diversity of today’s art, 
had different consequences at the start. In poetry, 
the abandonment of classical mythology and “poetic” 
diction, with its archaisms and its meter fillers, per- 
mitted — and achieved — a directness and freshness 
that improved the scope, adequacy, and intensity of 
communication. In painting, on the other hand, the 
break with tradition was sharp and sudden, and gen- 
eral comprehension and acceptance lagged by an en- 
tire generation. For a considerable time, in fact, the 
academic painters, uninfluenced by impressionism ex- 
cept as they attacked and vilified it, regarded them- 
selves, and were generally regarded, as the main 
stream of French art. That stream, however, grew 
progressively shallower and in the end dried up. It 
was perfectly intelligible, but it had nothing to say 
that had not been said many times — and more per- 
suasively and powerfully — before. 

Dancing and sculpture seem to have been com- 
paratively untouched at the time, and music was a 
special case of a different sort. For in music, a whole 
series of shocks had been administered throughout the 
entire century from the time Beethoven outgrew the 
formalism of Haydn and invested his work with all 
the passion of his highly charged nature. Wagner fol- 
lowed, before mid-century, with his “music of the 
future,” which left his critics and his public in a state 
of uncomprehending rage. Schumann and Brahms 
successively went as far beyond Beethoven as Bee- 
thoven had gone beyond Haydn in making music 
speak the language of the inner life. Nevertheless, 
this entire development took place within the frame- 
work of a standard system of key and the heptatonic 
scale; it was the experimentation of a slightly later 
period in atonal music based on whole-tone or other 
scales that constituted the real revolution in music, 
even though many composers had already been well 
ahead of the comprehension of their time. 


VI 


I should not like to contend that the artistic revo- 
lution from the objective world to the inner life ac- 
counts in itself for the second factor of which I shall 
speak. I do contend, however, that Sigmund Freud 
could not have done his work or developed his influ- 
ence without that revolution. What Freud did was 
to remove the lid from a Pandora’s Box which the 
astonished world found peopled with unimagined 
forms and shapes and spirits. It is hardly an over- 
statement to say that Freud gave the world the first 
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new theory of man in 1900 years. 
man as a creature whose manifest one-tenth could be 
understood only in terms of what went on within the 
concealed nine-tenths — and this concealment was 
not only from others but even more completely from 
the individual himself. 


For he presented 


Look with me for a moment at what Freud’s work 
and that of his immediate successors has meant. The 
19th Century artistic revolution now seems somewhat 
simple and naive, for it rested upon a confidence in 
the correspondence between the objects “out there” 
in the world and the phenomena received by the be- 
holder or the hearer. True, there was a new aware- 
ness that the process of all perception was more com- 
plicated than had been recognized before, but new in- 
sights into the process merely gave the artist — par- 
ticularly the painter — new methods of representing 
objects with a faithfulness hitherto impossible. Some- 
times those insights led to an over-reaching in new 
technique — vide Seurat and his tiny spots of color to 
be combined in the process of perception. But the 
goal remained that of adequate representation. 

After Freud, »owever, a new concept of man sub- 
ordinated not on.” the outer world of objects but the 
world of phenomena as well to the murky and isolated 
world that exists for each man largely beneath his 
own level of consciousness. 


This new and unknown and private world exerted 
the strongest fascination upon artists in every métier. 
The problems of communication were multiplied by 
x, an unknown and constantly varying quantity. The 
result was that the potential public for contemporary 
art was narrowed to a relatively small group of ini- 
tiates. The great mass of the uninitiated looked or 
listened or read; they started, they snorted — and 
they turned away. 


This situation led directly to the third factor I 
wish to distinguish — and I have little or nothing to 
say in its favor. It was a very nasty development of 
a rather nasty period. I mean the movement of which 
Henry L. Mencken was the iconoclastic leader. 
Granted the icons were unworthy, but much of what 
passed for art in the period was scarcely more worthy, 
for it was too often shallow and pretentious. Mencken 
and his crew drove a wedge between the artist and 
intellectual on the one side and the “Booboisie” on 
the other. The suspicions, the fears, and the down- 
right hatreds that our McCarthys harbor for today’s 
intellectuals and artists are rooted, I believe, in the 
dark chasm deliberately made during the Twenties 
between two groups that had much to learn from each 
other. 


Nor are all the suspicions wholly unjustified, for 


the cry “épater /es bourgeois’ still sounds today. And 


the best way to confound and confuse the boobs is to 
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give them something — whether in print or paint, 
sound or stone — they cannot possibly understand 
and then jeer at them. 


Vil 


Finally — and again we come to a factor that I 
must admit as a source of strength in art and educa- 
tion — there is that marvel of the age, the great dis- 
covery of Semantics. With what a burst of splendor 
Semantics flashed across the dark sky! It seemed to 
many to proclaim a final futility. Since each person 
involuntarily (and largely unconsciously) attaches to 
important words his own cluster of associations, real 
communication is not only immensely difficult but 
impossible — or so the great discovery was inter- 
preted. And if real communication is impossible, then 
let’s forget it. What is important is not speaking to 
others but uttering the unintelligible sounds a strange 
and heavy fate compels the artist to make lest he 
choke to death. 


Well, one may say at least a couple of things about 
this final step in the abandonment of the artist’s role 
as communicator. First, that Semantics was one of 
the most widely understood mysteries in history until 
it was discovered. Everyone who ever told or appre- 
ciated a double-entendre story knew it. Every orator 
knew it; every careful writer knew it; every lover 
knew it. And that list probably includes a fair pro- 
portion of all those who use language. Now it is true 
that words are not coins of a specified weight, fineness, 
and value, automatically interchangeable in the trade 
of concepts, ideas, and images, but then no one in his 
right mind had ever thought them so. 


And this leads to the second thing I want to say 
about those who misinterpret and misapply Seman- 
tics. They wholly mistake the very nature of com- 
munication. What is it really like? 


Genuine communication involves two separate — 
and always somewhat different — acts of creation. 
First there is the creative act of the communicator 
who selectively organizes the raw materials of what 
he wants to express. And then there is the responsive 
creative act of the person who is being communicated 
with. A’s creation is his; B’s, his, and they can no 
more be identical than A and B can be identical. But 
because one recognizes that the two acts are different, 
one need not and must not conclude that they are un- 
related. In many simple communications, the equiv- 
alence is very close indeed. As communication in- 
volves greater complexities or deals with more ab- 
struse subject-matter, or employs less familiar symbols, 
it may, of course, be less complete or at best demand 
a greater concentration of attention and effort. The 
use of inexact or over-familiar symbols also endangers 
communication; it is rather like trying to carry soup 














in a sieve. Most sermons and public addresses suffer 
in this manner. 


If one grants the premise that all communication 
involves two creative acts — the original creation and 
the responsive creation — then one must accept a 
corollary with very real meaning for both pedagogy 
and art. The corollary is that no one can communi- 
cate what is basically unknown to the person with 
whom he is attempting to communicate. This prin- 
ciple can be reduced to a statement that sounds com- 
pletely absurd: namely, that no one can learn any- 
thing he doesn’t already know. Never mind about 
how it sounds, it is true. For “learning” is an act of 
recognition and a construct of elements already avail- 
able or in a condition of potential availability — ele- 
ments present, that is, in the conscious or sub- 
conscious mind. 

Take, for a moment, what I am sure is an experi- 
ence common to all of us. A group is meeting — say 
a faculty committee, as it generally is — and a proposi- 
tion is expounded by one member. Another member 
thinks an instant (this is an idealized faculty meeting) 
and says, “Wait a minute. What you mean is ¢his, 
isn’t it?” And he restates the proposition in other 
terms. If his terms have a rough equivalence to the 
original, the first speaker may then say, ““That’s right, 
and what’s more it means that so and so follows.” 


Vill 


I have tried to give a working example of com- 
munication. The same responsive act of translation 
into one’s own terms must take place if the stimuli 
cross the threshold of attention and are intelligible 
at all. I might utter a series of syllabic sounds with- 
out symbolic or direct meaning — as I contend James 
Joyce did at times. You would be conscious of those 
sounds but any conceptual response you might make 
to them would be haphazard, undirected by me, and 
wholly within your private terms. If, however, I am 
talking sense, as I hope, I am directing your response. 
It will be, of necessity, in your terms, but it will be 
responsive so long as I have a hold upon your atten- 
tion. And please note, the poet does more than 
merely direct a response. He will make an artistic 
statement so definitive that it becomes, verbatim, 
your own. Even so, the difference between commit- 
ting a poem or portion of a poem by rote and seizing 
the statement as one’s own is still the difference be- 
tween a mechanical operation and a spontaneous re- 
sponse to something you recognize because you seem 
to have known it always. 

What shall we say of the non-conceptual transac- 
tion that takes place when a viewer looks at a picture 
or when a hearer listens to music? Something more 
than a mood is created, of that I am certain. And 


something more is involved than a sense of awe in the 
presence of a work of artistic greatness. In painting, 
it seems to me, what happens is again a matter of 
recognition, not that the picture conforms to nature 
but that something in nature conforms to the painter’s 
acute and penetrating interpretation of it. Van Gogh, 
to take an example at once striking and familiar, 
created a world never realized before and now recog- 
nized in nature itself by all those whose eyes and 
imagination he touched with his paintings. 

I wish I knew what took place in music. Just as 
the sense of smell is, of all senses, the most evocative 
yet operates in a manner least susceptible of adequate 
description, so music of all the arts produces the 
strongest and most generalized, yet the least defin- 
able, stirrings of the spirit. That the process involves 
recognition of elements within the music itself — repe- 
tition, transposition, and variation — is clear. That 
it also demands constant reconstruction is guaranteed 
by the fact that music takes place in successive inter- 
vals of time. But I feel certain we shall never discern 
in music the same precision in conveyance we may 
expect in other arts. On the other hand, it is incon- 
ceivable that our responsive creation should be at 
complete variance with the composer’s creation. I 
surrender this problem to you; it is too much for me. 


IX 

Before closing, I want to point out two conclusions 
from what I have been saying about art as discipline 
and communication. Both have a connection with 
our concerns as educators. The first is that the ex- 
perienced amateur in any art may, despite fairly 
heavy odds, occasionally produce a work of art but 
will never consistently do so. I might add that the 
chances of a young and untaught child producing a 
work of art are approximately equal to those of a 
roomful of chimpanzees who are banging on type- 
writers writing Hamlet—and for about the same 
reason. I do not think highly of the “‘trailing-clouds- 
of-glory” theory of childhood. But artistic skill, dis- 
cipline, and meaning can be encouraged in both chil- 
dren and older amateurs, and results that are both 
satisfying to the creator and pleasing — even mean- 
ingful — to others can be induced. 

The other conclusion is that education has a sig- 
nificant social function in lessening or eliminating the 
lag in acceptance and comprehension of art. Not all 
of what is proclaimed as art meets the tests of proper 
exploitation of the medium and of fidelity in communi- 
cation. What does not will disappear in time (except 
as a cultural oddity noted by curiosity seekers) no 
matter how successful it was as a fad. But what of 
the art that wins recognition a generation late? More 
than the personal tragedy of rejection, poverty, and 
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frustration of the artist is involved. Society will con- 
tinue to suffer from schizophrenia while its living 
artists are held incommunicado. 

I do not ask for absence of artistic judgment; I 
ask for rigorous but informed judgment. I want the 
artist held to complete accountability in his task of 


communication. But I do want also a recognition 
that this accountability is in terms of artistic intent, 
of artistic content, and of artistic discipline. In other 
words, the artist has done his part when he wills to 
communicate, has something to communicate, and 
uses skillfully the most appropriate means he has to 
communicate. The corresponding obligation is ob- 
vious: that of responsive recreation, so far as possible, 
of the original creation of the artist. 

I hope our schools and colleges, our teachers and 


administrators, will devotedly accept this responsi- 
bilicy. 








28TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
The next Annual Conference of the SEB will be held 
at the Hotel Statler, New York City, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, March 5 and 6, 1954. The theme of the Conference 
will be: ‘‘The Library as the Center of the School.” Please 
remember these dates! 

















SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance, 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 


in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 
in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 























LANGUAGE DISABILITY 


By Harun ALBERT SEXTON 


Mr. Sexton teaches Remedial English at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


I 
“75s there available any test that will with reason- 
able accuracy indicate those pupils who are 
likely to have difficulty with foreign languages?” 

This question was asked a few years ago at an 
educational conference under the auspices of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau of New York at the conclu- 
sion of an address on the use of objective tests. I 
whispered jokingly to my wife, “Shall we answer that 
question for them?” 

We had confidence in our method of predicting 
failures in foreign languages, but, as we had no sta- 
tistics with us, we sat back and listened to a discussion 
of the merits of tests in “artificial language,” minimum 
vocabulary requirements, and fundamentals of English 
grammar. Since that time we have kept records which 
we believe substantiate the opinion we then held. 

And what would have been our answer? Simply 
this: “A pupil who has a specific reading disability 
or a spelling disability will undoubtedly experience 
difficulty in the study of foreign languages. French, 
in particular, is likely to present an insurmountable 
obstacle.” 

Before attempting to prove this hypothesis, I con- 
sider it advisable to interpret the signification of the 
terms specific reading disability and spelling disability. 
The literature in the field of reading disability enu- 
merates many causes of this handicap. Among those 
most often mentioned are: defective vision — includ- 
ing all errors of refraction, muscular imbalance, lack 
of fusion, and aniseikonia (a difference in the size or 


shape of the ocular images) — defective hearing, 
faulty eye movements, low I.Q., emotional disturb- 
ances, dislike of the teacher, apathy or antipathy 
toward school work in general, inadequate home disci- 
pline, poor teaching in the early grades, and desultory 
schooling. I include faulty eye movements in this 
list only for the sake of accuracy in reporting the 
opinions of others. I am convinced that this item is 
a symptom and not a cause. 

Excluding all cases which are traceable to any one 
or a combination of the aforementioned items, we 
find that there remains a sizable group — 10 to 15% 
of all children of school age — who do not learn to 
read adequately by present-day methods of classroom 
routine. Their type of disability is specific — i.e., 
due to a particular cause. 


II 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
theory proposed by the late Dr. Samuel T. Orton, 
whose explanation of the cause of this type of dis- 
ability is widely accepted in medical circles. Suffice 
it to say that the result is perfectly apparent — these 
pupils have difficulty in recognizing and interpreting 
the printed or written symbols of language. It must 
be obvious that a student who has trouble in recogniz- 
ing a word that is actually in front of him in print 
will have even more trouble in recalling the exact 
sequence of letters necessary for correct spelling. 
Therefore, it follows that a pupil with a specific reading 
disability will invariably be a poor speller, and by 
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poor spelling I do not mean ordinary errors such as 
seperate, ponys, or benefitted, but bizarre products like 
lieusre for leisure, paluge for plague, agobt for adopt, 
featuring both kinetic and static reversals, which will 
be referred to later in greater detail. 


In addition to those whose poor spelling goes hand 
in hand with a specific reading disability, there are 
many atrocious spellers whose silent reading compre- 
hension is adequate. The language chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. Understanding of the spoken 
word, reading, writing, speech, and spelling are frac- 
tions of the complete language function, and a defi- 
ciency in any one of these items is likely to impair 
the whole. 

Inasmuch as the problem involves the symbols of 
language in general, I consider “language disability” 
a better designation for this handicap, as the disability 
is not confined to the mother tongue but extends into 
the foreign language field as well. For instance, 
proper remedial measures early in a pupil’s educational 
career may enable him to do the work of the inter- 
mediate grades without special help, but when he 
takes up the study of foreign languages at the second- 
ary school level, he will encounter his early confusions 
all over again, with the added handicap that he has 
no background of an auditory understanding of the 
language as an aid to its acquisition. 


Ill 


At this point I am conscious that the reader is 
wondering what I mean by his “early confusions.” 
Probably the most frequently occurring symptom in 
a specific reading disability is reversals — failure to 
distinguish between letters of similar pattern but oppo- 
site orientation, such as 4 and d, p and gq, 4 and p, or 
n and u—all known as static reversals. Or the 
reversals may be kinetic, reading an entire word back- 
ward, as fon for not, or part for trap; or they may 
appear as transposed letters — form read as from, or 
felt as left. These illustrations show how pupils mis- 
read English words. In Latin, for instance, these 
“early confusions” may appear as fu read as ut, et 
read as fe, altum as multa, lamina as animal, or bona 
as dona. Sometimes the teacher must exercise ingenu- 
ity in tracing a confusion to its source, as in the in- 
stance in which a student, translating English into 
Latin, rendered sacred as territus. The answer, of 
course, is that sacred was read and studied as scared. 
Another pupil translated flumen latum as “distant 
thunder,” apparently reading his text as fulmen altum. 

Another boy, trying to translate into Latin the 
sentence, ““‘When he reached the harbor, he saw many 
ships,” finally sought help from his teacher. The pupil 
said, “Sir, I don’t know what case to put ships in, 
because the verb fo de never takes a direct object.” 


His reversal of the verb “saw’’ presented an unprece- 
dented problem in syntax. 


Teachers of Spanish and German also note that 
pupils with a history of specific reading disability 
encounter similar problems in these languages. Rever- 
sals account for many errors in reading and spelling, 
and in German the similarity in pattern of f and s, 
and k and ¢ provides the pupil with additional pairs 
of symbols to confuse. A few examples from classroom 
experiences will illustrate the tendency to make 
reversals and to confuse words of similar configuration. 
In Spanish one student wrote miercoles as mericoles, 
estudio as estuido, amarillo as amairllo, and read jueves 
(Thursday) as jovenes (youths). 


In German graben, fragen, and tragen are consistent 
offenders, because of the similarity of pattern and the 
possibility of a 4 and g confusion. Leben and Jegen 
are often interchanged for the same reason, while the 
reading of fief as seit combines reversals with con- 
fusion of f and s. 

I have previously stated that French presents an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to a pupil with a 
specific reading disability. Many of these students 
who are introduced to courses in conversational French 
in the intermediate grades appear to make normal 
progress in the use and understanding of the spoken 
language, but the breakdown inevitably occurs in 
secondary school when they are required to spell the 
various combinations of silent letters and unusual (to 
them) vowel arrangements characteristic of the lan- 
guage. One of our French teachers made the acquaint- 
ance of a specific language disability early in the fall 
term when the student translated the English sentence 
“T love him” into “Je l’amie” (I, the girl friend). 


IV 

In recommending the use of spelling tests to select 
the pupils who are likely to find foreign languages 
difficult, I should warn that this method takes care 
of only those who are now poor spellers and may not 
reveal cases in which the disability in English has 
been largely overcome by remedial assistance in the 
past. For example, a few years ago one student made 
the following scores on our fall testing program: Iowa 
Silent Reading 56th percentile, Traxler Spelling 50th 
percentile, Otis I1.Q. 127. I immediately crossed this 
boy off my list for further investigation and was 
inclined to agree with his Latin teacher, who reported 
that the boy was failing this subject because he was 
“inattentive and uninterested.” This pupil previously 
(at the age of eight) had undergone an intensive pro- 
gram of remedial work which was completely effective 
in overcoming a severe specific reading disability. 
Fortunately his mother remembered the warning that 
difficulty with foreign languages was to be expected 
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later, and during the Christmas recess she again con- 
sulted Dr. Orton, who prescribed “remedial Latin.” 
In other words, we taught this boy his first-year Latin 
individually, using the same techniques that we em- 
ploy to correct the disability in the mother tongue. 
His second language (Spanish) seemed easy by con- 
trast, and he was able to cope with it without special 
help. i. BBs 

I maintain that any student whose spelling is in 
the lowest quartile will be very likely to encounter 
difficulty in foreign languages. I have chosen for my 
investigation students entering our ninth and tenth 
grades during the past five years. I have selected only 
ninth- and tenth-grade pupils because at these levels 
at least one foreign language is required. In this 
group there were 129 pupils whose spelling was below 
the 25th percentile by independent school norms. 

Of these, fifty-two had a specific reading disability 
of such severity that individual remedial assistance 
was provided. Forty-seven boys (90%) failed one 
or more courses in foreign languages. 

Among the remaining seventy-seven, who were 


selected on the basis of poor spelling alone, fifty-seven 
(74%) failed one or more courses in foreign languages. 

Combining these results, we have one hundred and 
four failures, or 80.6%. Thirteen others “had diffi- 
culty” — failed some marking periods or examinations, 
but managed to pass the course for the year. Thus, 
one hundred-seventeen of the one hundred and twenty- 
nine (90.7%) either failed or experienced difficulty in 
meeting the requirements of one or more courses in 
foreign languages. 

It is worthy of note that poor spelling per se does 
not predict failure in foreign languages as accurately 
as specific reading disability. However, if the super- 
visor of the testing program reviews all spelling tests 
in the lowest quartile and selects only those cases 
which show extieme confusions — reversals, omis- 
sions of syllables, and failure to apply phonetic princi- 
ples — I am confident that he will be on firm ground 
in advising that any of these students should take 
only the minimum amount of foreign languages neces- 


sary to meet the admission requirements of the college 
of his choice. 


TO FOSTER INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


By Dana W. NIswENDER 


Mr. Niswender is Director of Public Relations at Horace Mann School, New York City. 


I 


“ym sorry, but Mr. Vishinsky is too busy to look 
I at your paper.” 

“Sir, is the Foreign Minister too preoccupied 
to look at something that may lead to what he claims 
to be his one goal — world peace?” 

Gold teeth flashed as Mr. Vishinsky’s secretary 
smiled. 

“Leave me an issue, and I’ll see that he reads it.” 

The editors of the Russian-Language edition of the 
Horace Mann Record left twenty-five copies of their 
newspaper with the Soviet delegation in New York City. 

In spite of the prevailing opinion that the Soviet 
Union would never accept the paper for distribution, 
the New York Herald-Tribune reported on December 
11, 1952, that “Last week [the Horace Mann editors] 
prevailed on Russia’s cultural attaché, Nikolai Novi- 
kov, to promise [verbally] that copies could be sent 
to Russia for distribution to high schools. . . . Mean- 
while, the Voice of America has broadcast the news of 
the Horace Mann paper. . . .” If this promise on the 
part of Mr. Novikov is carried through, the Horace 
Mann paper will be the first American publication to 
reach the Soviet Union since the State Department 
discontinued distribution of its picture magazine 
Amerika. 


The idea for such a venture first came to Bob 
Ackerman, Horace Mann student, in the spring of 
1952. Mentioned at a meeting of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association was the exchange of 
American high-school newspapers with schools and 
students in other countries. First, Bob’s active mind 
considered the sending of papers in English to other 
countries, then how much more effective first to trans- 
late the paper into another language — any language. 
Suddenly with incandescent brightness burst the big 
idea. 

Why not translate a high-school newspaper into 
Russian! An unparalleled opportunity to get behind 
the Iron Curtain—to present Russian and other 
Slavic-speaking students with a vivid glimpse of how 
democracy works at the high-school level in the 
United States. 

“Might as well print a book without ink,” replied 
one of the other boys when Bob broached the idea. 
Others too discouraged him. 

“Excellent idea, let’s work on it,” later said Dr. 
Mitchell Gratwick. 

Dick Kluger — now a freshman at Princeton, then 
editor-in-chief of the Record — discussed the idea with 
Stephen Kovacs, teacher, and other members of the 
Horace Mann Russian class, probably the only such 
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high-school course in the New York area and certainly 
one of the very few such in the entire country. Con- 
sequently, a large part of the early sustaining en- 
thusiasm for the idea came from the Russian class. 

Then last June after school closed, three boys went 
seriously to work — Bob Ackerman, Dick Kluger, and 
Robert Caro, now a senior and the present editor-in- 
chief of the Record. These three evolved a first draft 
of the proposed paper. After school resumed in the 
fall, the boys engaged a printer and the help of a 
translator. Just when the project seemed to be mak- 
ing progress, a halt had to be called because of the 
opposition of persons who thought the money could 
better be spent for other purposes. 


At this critical juncture appeared Alfred Bloch, 
H. M., ’40, Georgetown, ’43, Ph.D. University of 
Paris, who offered his services. Once a resident of 
Poland, he possesses invaluable knowledge of the 
temperament of the people behind the Iron Curtain 
and of existing conditions in Communist-controlled 
lands. 


Now a board was formed, consisting of Bob Acker- 
man as editor-in-chief; Robert Caro and Dick Kluger 
as advisory editors; Don Marcuse as managing editor; 
Adam Goodman, A-plus Russian-language student, 
as news editor; Mr. Bloch as technical adviser; and 
Dana W. Niswender as faculty adviser. This board 
began by completely scrapping the first draft. The 
editors agreed upon a four-page edition — an edition 
that would give a more rounded view of life at Horace 
Mann than did the first draft. The Russian edition 
— as it became known — was therefore planned as a 
kind of composite edition of a whole year. 


II 


A list of twenty-four proposed articles and features 
was drawn up. Each was assigned to the best student 
writer connected with the activity in question. Four- 
teen students produced the articles. A symposium 
on modern art and a poem were selected from the 
school literary magazine. All but two of the seventeen 
pictures were taken from past editions of Horace 
Mann publications. The one non-political cartoon 
was drawn by a Horace Mann student. In fact, there 
is nothing political in the paper: it is simply a survey 
of how democracy works at the high-school level in 
the United States. 

Care was exercised not to add to the already dis- 
torted Russian picture of life in the United States. 
Articles on football and baseball were eliminated be- 
cause in a short account little could be done except 
to add to the Russians’ warped ideas about such 
typically American games. For the same reason, 
mention of cheerleaders’ arousing a fighting spirit in a 
massed student body was eliminated. The sports 


page does feature athletics the Russians are familiar 
with — track, basketball, soccer. A soccer game 
which Horace Mann lost was purposely included to 
help the reader realize that the paper is entirely the 
truth and not merely empty boasting. In the section 
on social life, the charitable object of the annual 
Horace Mann carnival was not included because 
charity as such is unknown in Russia, the Russian 
government maintaining that charity is unnecessary. 

The account of chess and the chess team mentions 
games of great Russian masters replayed by Horace 
Mann chess players. The account concludes with an 
invitation to Soviet youth to play chess by mail with 
American youth. 

Letters to the editor were included to give concrete 
evidence to the readers of the Russian edition that 
they may write letters to the editor and to encourage 
them to do so. 

All four pages are in Russian except for the Eng- 
lish masthead and an introduction in English by Dr. 
Gratwick. The introduction explains to English- 
speaking people the purpose of the Russian edition. 
At the top of the first page is the editorial, which dis- 
cusses in Russian the aims and purposes of the paper 
and gives a few facts about Horace Mann School. 

Because an English translation was printed on the 
usual Horace Mann Record format, much smaller than 
the eight-column standard newsprint Russian issue, 
the English edition therefore omitted eight of the 
articles and all of the pictures. Copies of the English 
and the Russian editions were mailed to many other 
American schools in the hope that the Horace Mann 
venture might serve as a pilot project to interest other 
schools in reproducing their papers in other languages. 
This would serve to generate more international good- 
will through a cultural exchange of papers between 
American schools and schools all over the world. 


III 


The bulk of the 10,000 copies in Russian were 
meant, of course, for reading by students behind the 
Iron Curtain. On November 25, Bob Ackerman and 
Adam Goodman visited the United Nations, where 
according to an account in the November 26th New 
York Times, “the two young journalists diplomati- 
cally avoided trying to collar Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky in a corridor. Instead they 
called on Nikolai Nikitin, a correspondent for Tass, 
the Soviet news agency, and left a copy of their news- 
paper in English for him. 

“Mr. Nikitin suggested that the proper approach, 
in terms of actual distribution of the 10,000 copies in 
Russian, would be through the cultural attaché of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington... . 

“The editorial in the four-page paper, which Mr. 
Nikitin was subsequently observed to be scrutinizing 
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and pencil-marking — although he said he did not 
know whether Tass would handle it as a story — was 
the epitome of mildness. Called ‘Youth Governs the 
Future,’ it said in part: 

“ “We believe that you, no matter where you are, 
have the same hopes and desires for tranquility as 


we. If these dreams are to be a reality, tomorrow 
must be built on a foundation of mutual understand- 
ing. . . . You will get to know us. We hope you will 
reciprocate and tell us something about yourself. . . . 

“With the vision of a bright and happy future, 
we salute you’.” 

Newsweek, December 8, reported that “Nikitin, 
obviously speaking with semi-official authority, was 
enthusiastic. But despite his interest, he gave the 
students a preview of the official dogmatism which 
could still thwart their plan. When Goodman 
politely told him that the Record is non-political, 
Nikitin replied vehemently: ‘Everything written is 
political’.” 

On March 13, however, Nikolai Novikov, cultural 
attaché with the Soviet Embassy in Washington, in- 
formed Bob Ackerman by telephone that from Vox 
in Moscow had come a communication to the effect 
that a different committee handles student newspaper 
exchanges and therefore a new application must be 
made. If permission does not come through, one of 
the editors will go to Washington for a personal inter- 
view with Mr. Novikov, who incidentally never made 
a promised visit to Horace Mann. 


IV 

Response to the Russian edition has been over- 
whelmingly favorable. In fact, Bob Ackerman spent 
most of his Christmas vacation answering correspond- 
ence. Congratulatory letters have been received 
from such notables as John Foster Dulles, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. For example, Mrs. Roosevelt wrote: “I found 
it (the Russian edition) very interesting and I hope 
that you will be successful in your effort to spread the 
project to other schools and other countries.”” And 
President Eisenhower wrote: “Congratulations on 
your resourcefulness and original thinking in getting 
out a Russian-language edition of the Horace Mann 
Record. It is a grand job —a fine effort on the part 
of American youth to reach the youth of the Soviet 
Union.” 

A retired judge in Cincinnati, Ohio, who read 
about the Russian edition in a newspaper (probably in 
Drew Pearson’s syndicated column), was so struck by 
this novel method of improving international relations 
that he sent a check for $1,000 to be used to print 
another edition if the present one is accepted by 
Russia. If it is not, the money is to be used to insure 





distribution of the 
Curtain. 


first edition behind the Iron 


The editors have been much in demand and have, 
for example, appeared for a half hour on the Tex and 
Jinx program, and on a teen-age television show, have 
spoken before various groups, including the Associa- 
tion of Teachers in New York City Independent 
Schools, Forest Hills (a collegiate school in Toronto, 
Canada), the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
and Halsted School (Yonkers), which is planning a 
Japanese edition. 

Bob Ackerman has written an article on the 
Russian edition for the April The School Press Review 
and so interested five UNESCO Horace Mann visitors 
(Egypt, Iraq, Liberia, Philippines, New Zealand) that 
they enthusiastically offered any help they could give. 
Various other conversations with foreign students and 
visitors clearly indicate that all foreign schools re- 
ceiving papers will reply in some form or other. 

Inspired by the Horace Mann enterprise, Mc- 
Burney School and New Rochelle High School, New 
York, are producing French editions of their school 
papers and Scarsdale High School, New York, an 
issue in English to be sent to India. So many schools 
have written for information that a grant has been 
promised from a national foundation to finance Youth 
Exchange Service. Originated and directed by Mr. 
Bloch, YES will offer technical advice and assistance 
and even financial aid to schools most in need. YES 
hopes by the end of the year to have at least one hun- 
dred schools engaged in an international exchange of 
foreign-language editions of their papers and has in 
hand a proposal from a large printing concern with 
overseas affiliations to offer its presses free to foreign 
schools so that they may reply in English to schools in 
the U.S. Anyone who is interested may write to Alfred 
Bloch, 61-51 Dry Harbor Road, New York 74, N. Y. 








DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE 
The next issue of THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN 
will appear in November. The deadline by which your 
editor should receive the news stories of your school will 
be October 1. Please keep this date in mind. 














MUSIC CONFERENCE 


The Music Committee of the Secondary Education 
Board is making plans for a special music conference, to 
be held at Merrywood, Lenox, Mass., on a weekend in 
September. For further information, please write to: 

Mary E. Brewer 

Germantown Friends School 

Germantown 


Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the BuLLetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
Opening for an experienced man in English and Social 
Studies or Mathematics and Science. Help in athletics in 
junior high grades. 
Please write to: 
Georgia Nelson, Director 
GRALAND COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
3 Birch Street 
Denver 7, Colorado 














SUPERVISION — ADMINISTRATION 


Appointment desired as Principal of Elementary or 
Primary School, or as Supervising Head of Lower or Middle 
School — day or boarding, any locality. B.Sc. in Edu- 
cation; 18 years of teaching and administrative experi- 
ence in England, West Indies, and United States. Excel- 
lent references. Recent study courses taken in Curricu- 
lum Planning, Teaching Methods, Remedial Reading, 
Guidance, and Tests and Measurements. 

Please write to Box No. 520, c/o Secondary Education 
Board, 186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 

















WOODSTOCK COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Woodstock, Vt. 


It Makes Us Feel Guilty 


that our main building, containing thirteen bedrooms and 
six baths, will be empty all summer. So, school teachers 
who wish to spend some vacation time in these quarters 
during the month of July, are cordially invited to do so 
at no charge. 

Facilities in the building include the usual dormitory 
beds (you must bring bedding), icebox and simple cooking 
arrangements, living-room, and access to school library. 
The grounds offer 40 acres, with playing fields, woods, and 
garden. The community offers much, including golf, 
tennis, riding, theatre, sightseeing. 

There is no obligation except the usual care and cour- 
tesy. Naturally, first come first served, so write for de- 
tails, identifying yourself and indicating probable dates, 
This is an experiment but one which we hope may prove 
pleasurable to some teachers. 


— Davin W. Battey, Headmaster. 




















UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


By Georce P. CranDALl, JR. 


Mr. Crandall is a member of the faculty of East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


I 
| EARNING fractions is one of the hardest tasks 


faced by the elementary school pupil. Far too 

often we hear this phrase from grown-ups, 
“Oh! I never did seem to get fractions. I still have 
trouble with them today.” These complaining adults 
never “got” fractions because they were not taught 
how to understand them. This situation can be 
remedied, and the method advocated here, is: “Let 
the children make things.”’ Since most of our educa- 
tors stress the importance of understanding, meaning, 
significance, and insight, we must have a teaching 
method that will achieve these goals. As a teacher 
of intermediate grades in the elementary school, I 
have found that children grasp the meaning of their 
arithmetic more quickly when they actually make 
things with their hands. They understand numbers 
better when they construct a make-believe pie and 


cut it into six equal parts, or draw a square and divide 
it into halves and fourths. To be more specific, I 
would like to outline a program used in the fifth grade 
to build the meanings of fractions, and a program 
used in the sixth grade to teach a specific process, 
namely: Division of Fractions. 

Concepts of fractions are started in the pre-school 
years and are developed and built up in the first four 
grades. By the time the average child reaches the 
fifth grade, he is ready to begin fraction work in 
earnest. We often think that since the pupil has been 
using fractions for several years, he is ready to learn 
the fraction processes. This assumption is false. 
Probably the worst thing that we do as teachers is to 
assume too much. This is especially true of fractions. 
We assume that since the child has used fractional de- 
nominations in everyday life, he fully understands them 
and is ready to learn how to add and subtract them. 
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II 


To offset this, I suggest that the first three months 
of the fifth grade be spent on what I call “Design and 
Construction.” This period from September to De- 
cember is spent in drawing designs and then con- 
structing them out of various materials. There is no 
formal work with processes during this time. Instead, 
the children are assigned many different problems. 
The pupil is asked to draw a square and divide it into 
four equal parts. This produces many solutions. 
Next, another square is drawn and divided into 
eighths. The pupil might be asked to make a three- 
inch square and divide it into thirds and sixths. 
These assignments are simple at first, but as soon as 
facility and accuracy are attained, harder ones are 
given. The child learns to use a ruler and has a chance 
to exhibit initiative and originality. The different 
solutions of the children are put up on a display board 
for the rest of the class to see. Pride is nurtured 
and success in some degree is attained by each pupil. 

From these early designs, the child progresses to 
work that includes the actual construction of designs. 
Circles are drawn and divided into parts of different 
sizes. These circles are then made of wood, card- 
board, clay, cloth, or any suitable material. Boys 
like to work with wood and turn out nice pieces when 
they are doing carpentry in the school shop or at 
home. Girls often work with clay in art class or with 
ribbon or cloth at home. Cardboard is a suitable 
medium. Great use is made of coloring. For stand- 
ardization, colors are assigned to certain fractional 
parts. Halves are black; fourths, red; eighths, blue; 
thirds, yellow; sixths, green; and twelfths, orange. 
These colors are always used to symbolize these de- 
nominations. 

More intricate designs are done next. The chil- 
dren work with rectangles and triangles. Harder 
work with circles is tried and more use is made of 
the ruler, compass, and protractor. As a final series 
of assignments (during the last two weeks before 
Christmas) the class makes a Number Line. This 
Number Line project starts with the drawing of a line 
four inches long which is divided into halves, fourths, 
and eighths. Next comes a line six inches long divided 
into thirds, sixths, and twelfths. The conclusion of 
this project is a line nine inches long which is marked 
into three equal parts, each part representing one 
whole unit. The line is thus numbered from 0 to 3. 
The unit from 0 to 1 is then marked into halves, 
thirds, fourths, sixths, eighths, and twelfths. The 
halves, fourths, and eighths are written in above the 
line, while the thirds, sixths, and twelfths are written 
below the line. The units 1 to 2 and 2 to 3 are 
similarly marked. When the line is completed it is 
really a store house of fractional information. For 
instance, the mark halfway between 2 and 3 is shown 





in this manner: above the line —4, 2%, ', 23, 
42, 24; and below the line — 4, 2%, $$, 24%. When 
each pupil has completed an accurate line, he makes 
the number line out of wood, or durable cardboard. 
These Number Lines are kept and used throughout 
fraction work. The result of making these projects 
is far different from that of studying an assignment 
in the textbook. How much longer we remember and 
how much better we understand the construction and 
workings of an automobile motor when we have taken 
it apart and fixed it, than when we have only read 
the manual. 

Analysis of this “Design and Construction” pro- 
gram reveals that much of the learning is discovered 
by the student. The initial work is simple, and the 
child has a feeling of success. Each child can do 
something of his own which will give him a feeling of 
confidence. He can see the progress he has made and 
can recognize the goals attained. High classroom 
morale and good psychological atmosphere are 
achieved. With these principles of learning fulfilled, 
we have accomplished what I believe to be the most 
important aspect of teaching, which is, readiness. 
Readiness means the capacity and maturity to do the 
work as well as a favorable attitude on the part of 
the pupil. 


Ill 


The most difficult part of fractions is division. 
There are three kinds of examples: 


1. A fraction divided by a whole number, as 34 +2. 
2. A whole number divided by a fraction, as 3+ 4. 
3. A fraction divided by a fraction, as 24 +34. 


The first of these, dividing a fraction by a whole 
number, doesn’t present much trouble. The pupils 
learned in the third grade that one of the meanings 
of division was that any number can be divided into 
a certain number of equal parts. Ten apples divided 
equally among two boys gives the third grader five 
apples to each boy. Therefore when the sixth grader 
is presented with the problem 34 +2, he can read it: 
34 divided into 2 equal parts. This problem of course 
was solved (unknowingly) when, as a fifth grader, the 
child made the Number Line. On the Number Line 
the unit was 3 inches long. To get halves the pupil 
divided 3 by 2. To get fourths he divided the halves, 
and to get eighths, he divided the fourths, 34+2. The 
pupils will remember this when reminded of it and 
will be able to discover other division processes on the 
Number Line. The problem, when presented with its 
answer, 34+2 =%, will usually bring forth a simple 
solution. Johnny may say, “When you divide any 
number by 2, your answer is going to be only half as 
big. So % is right because it’s only half as big as 34.” 
After several of these problems have been worked, 
another child may say, “I know a quicker way. 
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Multiply the whole number by the denominator 
and keep the same numerator.” It is at this stage 
that the teacher must link up these two discoveries 
by showing that dividing by 2 is the same as saying 
¥% of the number. Following closely on this will 
come the presentation of the universal rule, “invert 
the divisor and multiply.” The children themselves 
are the ones who discover the rule after they under- 
stand why it works. 

Dividing a whole number by a fraction presents 
the pupil with a harder problem. Being used to get- 
ting an answer that is smaller than the dividend, he 
finds it a contradiction to get an answer that is larger. 
Division by a fraction can only be learned after the 
child fully understands the meanings of fractions. It 
is at this stage of fraction work that we can see the 
tremendous value of the readiness program instituted 
in the first three months of fifth grade. It is neces- 
sary also to review again the meanings of division. 

For example, in whole number division, 7+2 has 
two meanings, either — ‘‘7 divided into 2 equal parts,” 
or “How many 2’s are there in 7?”. Therefore, the 
problem 3+34 can be read either — ‘3 divided into 
34 equal parts,” or “How many 34’s are there in 3?”. 
Obviously the first phrase has little meaning to the 
child. The child would have difficulty visualizing it, 
and would be unable to draw a picture of it. But the 
other meaning, “(How many 34’s are there in 3?” can 
be pictured and found easily on any ruler. The child 
should construct a design of his own to show this ex- 
ample. It is important that at least two weeks be 
spent on simple problems like this which can be por- 
trayed either by design or by work with concrete ob- 
jects. At the end of this period, the class can go on 
to the use of the universal rule of inverting the divisor 
and multiplying. 

The third kind of example in division of fractions 
is dividing a fraction by a fraction. This is the hard- 
est kind to make clear to the child. For convenience 
sake I subdivide this kind of problem into two classes. 
They are: 


1. The dividend is larger than the divisor, as 
34+. 
2. The dividend is smaller than the divisor, as 


44+, or 4+%. 


The first class can be objectified in the same way as 
the method used to solve the division ef a whole 
number by a fraction. In the example 34+4, the 
pupil says, “How many 14’s are there in 34?”. When 
examples such as this are understood, the child can 
try some that don’t come out even, as 4+, or 
%~+. Pictorial presentation of 44+14 shows that 
there is one 4% in 14 and that there is a little left 





over. Although the child can’t arrive at the precise 
answer by means of the diagram, he nevertheless can 
see the answer must be somewhere between 1 and 2. 
In the example 4+ the pupil can see that there 
are two 14’s in % with a small remainder. He can 
tell that the answer is between 2 and 3. The child is 
then allowed to verify his suppositions by using the 
universal rule and getting the exact answer. In the 
classroom, much time is devoted to estimating an- 
swers. This serves as a check on whether or not the 
pupil has an understanding of the size of various frac- 
tional parts. If a child answers the example %+%4 
by saying the answer lies between 1 and 2, it is easy 
to see that he doesn’t know fraction sizes. When 
the child can make accurate estimates and solve the 
problem by use of the universal rule, we can be fairly 
sure that he understands the process. 

The other class of dividing a fraction by a fraction 
is exemplified by the problems: 4%+4, or 4+24. 
This class is a little more difficult to understand, but 
no more difficult to solve. The child can see the prob- 
lem 4+% by drawing a picture. The problem 


becomes — “How many }4’s are there in Y?”. 
Obviously there is not even 1. Therefore the 


answer must be between 0 and 1. In this particular 
problem the pupil can probably see that the answer 
is 4%. Here I make use of the checking process learned 
in whole number division. The quotient, multiplied 
by the divisor, is equal to the dividend: 4x = \. 
The work with more difficult fractions, as 4+2% 
shows again that the answer is less than1. It is not 
easy to arrive at the correct answer by means of dia- 
grams, but since an estimate has been made, we can 
use the universal rule to obtain the answer, and then 
check our answer. 

As can be seen from this teaching method, the 
pupil learns by himself. He is merely guided. Chil- 
dren don’t like to be told how to do things. They 
prefer to work it out for themselves. They don’t for- 
get the rules they learn in so doing. Our aim should 
be to teach discovery, not to produce good followers. 
“In real life, learning is an actual trial of various ways 
of doing a thing; it is a dynamic process. And it is 
by such trial that the learner finds the significance of 
what he is learning, proves its worth, and makes it 
his own”?! 








REPORTS OF CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


The Secondary Education Board’s Annual Report for 
1952-53, containing reports of the meetings of the 27th 
Annual Conference, will be distributed late in May to all 
member schools and to all persons who registered at the 
Conference in March. 























1 Pressey and Robinson, Psychology and the New Education, p. 444. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 
KenNeETH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Those of us from independent secondary schools who belong to or have attended meetings of the American Alumni Council have 
been impressed by the effectiveness of the organization and by the calibre of its conference meetings. I have asked Ernest J. Stewart, 
Jr., Executive Secretary of the AAC, to tell us briefly about the Council and its work. I hope that many of our schools will be able 
to accept the Council’s invitation to attend the National Conference in Washington, D. C., next July. 


THE AMERICAN ALUMNI COUNCIL 


By Ernest T. Stewart, Jr. 


I 


ORTY years ago this spring the newly-appointed 
H alumni secretary of Ohio State University de- 
cided there must be a better way to do his 
job. There were no “how to do it” books or courses 
available, he realized, and no one on his own campus 
could offer much help in this field of alumni relations. 
But he knew that Michigan, Minnesota, Yale, and 
others were active in this area and he invited his 
counterparts on other campuses to come to Columbus 
to exchange ideas. 

Eighteen men answered that first call, and the 
Association of Alumni Secretaries came into being. 
Several years later the ladies followed suit with the 
Association of Alumnae Secretaries. By the middle 
twenties Alumni Magazines Associated and the Asso- 
ciation of Alumni Funds had also been established. In 
1927, meeting together in Chapel Hill, N. C., all were 
consolidated into one all-embracing organization, the 
American Alumni Council, with 250 educational in- 
stitutions represented in the membership. Included 
—in the status of associate members — were four 
secondary schools: Manlius, Mercersburg, Movnt 
Hermon, and Phillips Academy, Andover. By 1942 
the associate membership distinction had been elim- 
inated, and today the Council is composed of 597 in- 
stitutions of all types (including thirty-eight secondary 
schools) in the United States, Canada, and three 
foreign countries. 


Reflecting the interests of the groups which com- 
bined to form the Council, the organizational struc- 
ture still provides three major types of memberships: 
Type A for offices and general alumni activity; Type 
B for alumni funds and development programs; and 
Type C for alumni magazines and newsletters. A 
Type D is also available for “additional active” — 
others concerned with various phases of alumni work, 
such as records division heads, field secretaries, and 
public relations directors. Altogether, the 597 insti- 
tutions hold 1,605 separate A, B, C, or D memberships 
in the names of 910 individuals. 


Although it looks complicated, the type-member- 


ship structure is in many ways the key to the pro- 
grams and services of the Council. Each type is 


represented on the Board by a director, who is re- 
sponsible for activity in his area, including surveys, 
special projects, and articles and features in the pub- 
lications. At district and general conferences, mem- 
bers meet in at least three concurrent sections on 
offices, funds, and magazines at a majority of the 
sessions. And finally, sample copies of the best lit- 
erature and mailing pieces developed for alumni pro- 
grams go out only to the type-members concerned 
under the AAC Alumni Digest-Exchange Dividend 
program. 


II 

As was true forty years ago, helping each alumni 
worker to find “‘a better way to do his job” continues 
to be one of the major aims of the American Alumni 
Council. Now “how to do it” texts are readily avail- 
able in increasing quantity in the Council’s stockpile 
of publications — proceedings of the annual confer- 
ences in book form; the 44C News, a bi-monthly pub- 
lication; and such special studies as 4 Primer of 
Alumni Work, a 216-page volume published in 1944 
which has served as a guide for many of the alumni 
programs organized in the post-war years. 

In addition to providing a medium for the inter- 
change of ideas on alumni and educational problems, 
the Council lists as other main objectives ““encourag- 
ing a spirit of professional pride in alumni work” and 
“stimulating the individual alumni associations.” 
The growing number of institutions which are assign- 
ing the best brains and talent they can find to carry 
out vigorous alumni programs testifies to the success 
of these efforts. 

The focal point of Council activity is the annual 
conference held each summer. This year a record- 
breaking attendance is expected for the 38th General 
Conference, scheduled for the air-conditioned Hotel 
Shoreham in Washington, D. C., July 12-16. Nearly 
600 members and guests from about 400 institutions 
are expected to be on hand for the four days of sessions 
covering every phase of alumni activity. Leading 


figures in education and American life will address the 
convention, but emphasis as usual will be on the 
smaller group sessions concentrating on problems and 
techniques in the areas of office organization, records, 
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awards programs, clubs, class organization, adult ed- 
ucation, direct mail campaigns, alumni funds, class 
agents, personal solicitation, development work, be- 
quests, corporate and foundation gifts, magazines and 
newsletters. 

In addition, the conference will feature sessions 
on their special problems for such special interest 
groups as secondary schools, junior colleges, urban 
universities, and church-related institutions. Frank 
B. Conklin of Deerfield Academy has been named to 
coordinate the activities of the secondary school 
group. 

The Council is grateful to THe INDEPENDENT 
Scuoot Buttetin for this opportunity to invite the 
alumni officers of SEB member schools to attend the 
conference in Washington this summer. Full details 
on the program and arrangements will be sent on re- 
quest to the Council at its Central Office, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. In 
addition, the Council will be glad to send without 
obligation its Bulletin of Information and member- 
ship list, and sample copies of the 44C News, includ- 
ing the March-April issue which contains the Annual 
Alumni Fund Survey and other features on the current 
fund raising patterns in education. 


III 


In approaching secondary schools on the matter 
of membership, the Council finds itself in something 
approaching the “chicken or the egg” dilemma. A 
proposal for a separate directorship on the Board for 
Secondary School Activities, comparable to the present 
directorship for Women’s Activities, has not yet been 
approved because of the limited number of schools in 
the membership. Yet it has been argued that the 
Council will have difficulties in recruiting schools 
without such a directorship. Fortunately, the en- 
thusiasm displayed by current school members toward 
the Council’s program and the benefits they are de- 
riving from it seems to be contagious, and it appears 
certain that increased membership of secondary in- 
stitutions and direct representation on the Board will 
come in the next few years. 

In a recent letter, Mr. Conklin of Deerfield noted 
that “many of our secondary schools are just begin- 
ning to realize the importance of good alumni rela- 
tions.” He believes that “there is no better place to 
learn the proper approach to good alumni organiza- 
tion than the American Alumni Council,” and adds: 
“The cost to the member institution is only its dues 
and a willingness to help improve the business of 
alumni relations for all.” 





SCHOLARSHIPS? 


“How can we make the general public aware of 
the many scholarship opportunities offered by our in- 
dependent schools?” This question was raised in the 
section meeting on admissions at the recent SEB 
Annual Conference. It was further suggested that 
the question be referred to the Public Relations Com- 
mittee for consideration and action. 

This committee is not in a position and does not 
have the man-power to handle such a widespread 
program of informational news releases and magazine 
articles as was suggested at the meeting. The com- 
mittee, furthermore, does not feel that news stories 
are the proper way to spread this type of news. A 
nationwide news release must be newsworthy. 
Granted that the amount of money given by our 
schools each year is sizable and that the percentage 
of students receiving scholarship aid is creditable, 
these facts are not news that will make headlines. 
Even if they were, there are not enough angles that 
can be written about from a general point of view to 
make more than one story. One or two stories are 
not enough to make people aware of what we have te 
offer. 

For these reasons, therefore, we respectfully turn 
the question back to the admissions officers, from 
whom it came! 


A hopeless case? By no means! The committee 
returns the question but with it a few suggestions and 
an expression of its willingness to help in an advisory 
capacity. It suggests: 

1. That a committee gather certain statistics con- 
cerning the scholarship programs in SEB mem- 
ber schools. 

2. That, when these facts have been tabulated 
and analyzed, the results be distributed to all 
member schools, perhaps through the medium 
of the BuLLETIN. 

3. That these facts be used as often as possible 
in news releases from the individual schools. 
Such news releases should have the local or 
regional angle. Each school can do much 
more than it does in publicizing its scholarship 
program. The local releases should concern 
themselves primarily with the school’s scholar- 
ship grants, the achievements of its scholarship 
pupils, the regional scholarship program, or what 
have you — and should include, as a tie-in, the 
work done by independent schools as a whole 
in this field. In this manner the general news 
will take on meaning in the light of the local 
situation, and by continued release of such 
news the public will slowly be made aware of 
what scholarship aid is available. It must be 
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remembered that it is really a slow process — 
getting a new idea across to a large number of 
people. 

4. That admissions officers acquaint principals 
and guidance officers of local public schools 
with the scholarship programs of their schools 
and inform them about the general scholarship 
opportunities in other schools throughout the 
country. A membership list of SEB schools, 
the pamphlet “This is the SEB,” copies of the 
SEB Bu.ietin — all would help public school 
administrators learn about our schools. If any 
summary of scholarship information is made, 
it should be put in the hands of such people. 

5. That the admissions officers start soon, have 
patience and perseverence in a task that will be 
of inestimable value to independent education. 


* * * * * * * * 


Since writing the above paragraphs, Report No. 
25 of the NCIS has been received and I have attended 
the first joint meeting of representatives of the NCIS 
and SEB public relations committees. This meeting 
was held at the request of Francis Parkman, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the NCIS, to consider matters com- 
mon to the work of these two organizations and to 
discuss the apportionment of work, thus avoiding pos- 
sible duplication of effort. (Incidentally, this meeting 
occurred on the deadline date for this section of the 
BuLtetin. I am grateful to Miss Osgood for allow- 
ing me an extra day to include this information.) 

In the course of the meeting we discussed the ques- 
tion of scholarship news dissemination. All present 
were, in general, in accord with the above statement. 
Report No. 25 contains some interesting figures on 
the scholarship status in more than 200 schools. The 
SEB offered to compose a news release concerning the 
findings in that study. It is being prepared and will 
be sent out widely this spring by Alden Groff, Chair- 
man of the SEB Public Relations Committee. 

If any reader has seen an article in any newspaper 
or magazine concerning scholarship figures in inde- 
pendent schools, I shall be most grateful if he will 
send me clippings or inform me as to where the story 
appeared. We have no news clipping service so shall 
have to rely upon your cooperation to ascertain the 
effectiveness of this release. 

To supplement this, the group felt that the ad- 
missions officers in our schools should make an honest 
effort to use some of those figures in the manner sug- 
gested above. 


GARDENS PLAY THEIR PART 
The Mothers’ Association of Park School of 
Indianapolis, Ind., is completing the final arrange- 
ments for its major annual fund raising project, a 
tour of certain gardens in or near the City of Indian- 





apolis. While this year marks the fifteenth such tour 
sponsored by the Mothers’ Association, the plan was 
originated and the first tour actually took place in 
1935, the tours having been omitted during the war. 

The money obtained is given to the school first of 
all to provide one full tuition freshman year scholar- 
ship, the recipient of which is determined by competi- 
tive examination open to eighth grade boys attending 
either public or independent schools in the county. 
This examination has sometimes been taken for prac- 
tice by students not seeking the scholarship. (A deli- 
cate situation, once occasioned by the winner’s being 
one of these boys who in no wise needed the assistance, 
was gracefully relieved and a desirable precedent es- 
tablished by the immediate withdrawal of any claim 
to the honor.) The balance of the fund is made avail- 
able for scholarship aid in varying amounts at the 
discretion of the headmaster and his Board Commit- 
tee, such grants being confidential between him and 
the parents concerned. 

The net profit from the tours has increased each 
year, ranging from $3,800 the first year when the tours 
were resumed after the war to over $5,000 last year. 

The original idea has grown and developed until 
it embraces not merely the school itself, but the whole 
community, and has become a matter of much civic 
pride. The event lasts for two days and attracts 
those interested in gardening from the entire middle 
west. The attendance runs into the thousands, with 
visitors even from California and Texas. Garden 
Clubs of other cities charter busses and attend in 
groups. Each year new or different gardens appear, 
ranging from large formal estates to small city gar- 
dens. This year’s tour embraces eight gardens. Often 
gardens belonging to parents of boys attending the 
school or to parents of former pupils are included on 
the list. One garden, a particular favorite, on view 
this year, was one shown on the first tour. Recently 
some garden owners have opened their houses as well 
for the tour. 

All of the mothers of the school participate in the 
effort, and through much experience an organization 
has been evolved which is a model of efficiency; and 
it is an almost year-round operation, the current 
Selection Committee, for example, having begun early 
last November to inspect and select the gardens now 
to be showh. The publicity has always been espe- 
cially well carried out. The three leading newspapers 
of the city have come to recognize the civic value of 
the project and for weeks in advance give it almost 
unlimited space, including feature articles, photo- 
graphs, and news stories. Spot announcements by 
radio, posters displayed throughout the city and on 
public carriers, and last, but by no means ever to be 
underestimated, plurimae voces humanae femineaeque, 
all serve to keep the public aware of the tours. Maps 
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and directions telling how to reach the various gar- 
dens in convenient order are supplied with the tickets, 
and traffic and parking problems have been reduced 
to a minimum through careful committee planning. 
Certain mothers working in shifts are present at each 
garden to direct the visitors and to give information. 

The whole student body of the school is also well 
organized in support of the event: older boys help in 
the direction of traffic and with parking of cars; 
younger boys are on duty to sell candy and soft 
drinks and to act as guides; still younger boys assist 
by distributing pamphlets and catalogues or by 
carrying messages. 

As the final exhibit of the tour, the school’s gym- 
nasium is opened and tea is served. The headmaster 
and members of the faculty with their husbands or 
wives act as hosts and hostesses to the visitors. Here, 
too, is one of the chief points of interest: leading de- 
partment stores, interior decorating firms, as well as 
landscape gardeners of Indianapolis have their allotted 
spaces for display. As a result of their ingenious 
efforts the strictly functional building undergoes a 
veritable metamorphosis; trees and flowers suddenly 
grow, gravel paths with blooming borders appear, 
and fountains play in rock garden settings. 

From the school’s point of view, the gymnasium 
is a very important phase of the affair, for here the 
different departments of the school arrange specimens 
of the work done by their students, the science and 
art departments being especially active; articles made 
in the handicrafts and leather working shops are 
shown. The athletic department exhibits types of 
equipment for the different sports, pictures of teams 
and trophies won. Many of the boys put on show 
samples of their respective hobbies such as stamp, 
coin, butterfly, or toy-soldier collections, or miniature 
trains and automobiles which they have made. 

But the Park School Garden Tour plays yet an- 
other part in the life and history of the school, less 
tangible than any of the foregoing, yet highly de- 
sirable and gratifying: once a year it brings the school 
and the multiple phases of its existence back not only 
to many older “school families” whose sons may have 
been gone for thirty years or more, but also to the 
alumni and their increasing families. To many of 
these their visit to the gymnasium and reunion there 
with one another and with the faculty constitutes a 
happy bit of auld lang syne. 


“A UNITED LEGISLATIVE FRONT” 
This is the title of an article by the Rev. J. Leo 
Sullivan, S.J., in the March issue of College and Uni- 
versity Business, which describes the formation of the 


‘‘Massachusetts Association of Non-Profit Schools and 
Colleges.” 


The organization was formed as the result of a 
discussion of the haphazard manner in which schools 
and colleges had been attempting to influence legisla- 
tion concerning non-profit institutions. 


Although the idea of this new association is only 
eight months old, more than forty private educational 
institutions are enrolled as members, and the lawyers 
for the association have already been registered as its 
authorized counsel with the sergeant-at-arms of the 
State House. 


This may prove to be a good pattern for educa- 
tional institutions of other states to study and adopt 
as an effective means of monitoring and influencing 
state legislation. 


A REMINDER 


As another volume of the BuLLETIN comes to a 
close, may I reiterate a plea for your cooperation in 
making “Our Schools and the Public” an up-to-date 
section? 


It can be that only with the cooperation of all our 
members who are working in the public relations field. 
More examples are needed of what is being done, 
particularly in the school-community field and the 
independent-public school field. 

What your school is doing may seem common- 
place to you. However it may provide someone else 
with an idea that will prove beneficial, so please send 
me news of your public relations work so that this 
section may truly represent what our schools are do- 
ing. This section is your section. Help improve it! 











2ND PACIFIC COAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Secondary Education Board will hold its second 
Pacific Coast regional conference in Los Angeles next 
spring. The exact dates will be announced later. 














REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
provided space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited, 





Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 


Please send contributions and suggestions to 


Robert C, Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn, 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Josepu R. W. Dopece, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 

Members of the biology classes at Mount Her- 
mon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., report on two 
somewhat unusual experiences under the instruction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dean Stevens and John A. Williams. 

Unable to find suitable botanical models for its 
work in plant physiology, members of the advanced 
biology class decided to make their own. First they 
spent several weeks studying living specimens. Then, 
working with old X-ray film, balsa wood, wire, and 
glass tubing they constructed accurate scale models 
of a mossplant, flower inflorescences, and stem con- 
duction. In some cases the whole plant was made so 
that the relationship between the various parts could 
be studied. The flower forms were mounted in blocks 
of plaster of Paris so that they could be easily com- 
pared and passed around in class. These new models 
will serve as future teaching aids, and their construc- 
tion has given the students who made them an in- 
timate knowledge of specific botanical forms. 

The boys have also been learning something of 
the dependence of certain zoological forms upon one 
another. The experience begins with frogs kept in 
the biology laboratory for ovulation experiments. In 
the fall the frogs were fed insects caught for experi- 
mental purposes, and later flies which survived in the 
botany greenhouse. More recently fresh material has 
run out and frogs must be fed liver from the school 
farm’s piggery operation. In turn, surplus frogs have 
ended their days as food for Stewart, the live black 
snake which is the pet of the elementary biology stu- 
dents. Until spring insects arrive, the critical point 
in the relationship is the farm — will it provide the 


liver to supply the frogs, to supply Stewart whenever 
he gets hungry? 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., 
has recently added typing to the curriculum for all 
students in the Middle School, grades five through 
eight. This was made possible on an experimental 
basis this fall through the loan of a fleet of typewriters 
for six months by the Office Equipment Manufac- 
turers Institute, whose Educational Research Com- 
mittee has been active for a number of years in con- 
ducting research on the effectiveness of the typewriter 
as a tool for learning for young children and which 
has organized numerous pilot projects in elementary 
schools throughout the country. 


At Sidwell Friends School, results were so favor- 
able that it was determined to continue typing as a 
permanent course for this new age group. The bulk 
of funds for the purchase of thirty-two typewriters 
as permanent equipment was raised by the students 
through the commission sale of magazine subscrip- 
tions for The Curtis Publishing Company. The edu- 
cational principles bearing upon the use of type- 
writers with young children are set forth in 4n Ex- 
perimental Study of the Educational Influences of the 
Typewriter in the Elementary School Classroom, by Dr. 
Ben D. Wood, of Columbia University, and Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, of the University of Chicago, 
published by Macmillan Co. in 1932. A three-year 
study involving 14,949 students and more than 400 
teachers in the classrooms of fifty-odd elementary 
schools located in twelve cities throughout the United 
States accumulated convincing evidence that the 
typewriter is a very definite aid to learning for the 
young child and makes his school work easier and his 
report cards better in all subject areas. 





With the cooperation of the Springfield Power 
Squadron, a new course is being offered in elementary 
piloting at Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn. Or- 
ganizing spirit behind this program is yachting en- 
thusiast, Walton C. Baker, Assistant Headmaster and 
a member of the Springfield Power Squadron. 

Meeting each Saturday morning for one and a 
half hours, the course will cover a ten-week period. 
Of the twelve students enrolled, those over eighteen 
will have the opportunity to become full-fledged 
Squadron members upon the successful completion of 
the program. The younger boys may become Squad- 
ron Apprentices. It is believed that the academy’s 
piloting class is the first of its kind on the preparatory 
school level. 

Guest lecturers will be invited to present specific 
phases of the course in which they are expert. The 
first two lectures were given by F. G. C. Smith, Staff 
Captain of the First District and past Commander 
of the Springfield unit. Mr. Smith is Treasurer of 
the Holyoke Valve and Hydrant Company. 

The Springfield Power Squadron, with its 108 
members, is one of 137 Squadrons forming the United 


States Power Squadron with a total membership of 
18,000. 
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MORE OPEN DOORS 

“Try it again. You can doit. That is easy.” 

Thus LeRoy Minard, high school junior at Oak- 
wood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., encouraged the 
beginners’ Latin class one day when the regular 
teacher was away on an assignment of the Middle 
States Association, evaluating another school. Le- 
Roy taught his charges the declension of the present 
participle. He did a good job, too. His work was 
evaluated in two ways — by the beginners’ test on 
the participle later and by LeRoy’s Latin III teacher, 


who sat in the back of the room and observed him 
in action. 


One of LeRoy’s classmates had reviewed the third 
declension of nouns and adjectives the day before. 
Another had taught the interrogative pronouns. 
Still another had made sure the freshmen knew how 
to count to ten in Latin by leading them in singing 
— to the tune of “John Brown had a little Indian”: 

Caesar habet legionem, 

Caesar habet legionem, 

Caesar habet legionem — unam legionem. 
Unam, duas, tres legiones, 

quattuor, quinque, sex legiones, 

septem, octo, novem legiones, decem legiones. 


She achieved real harmony and aroused the in- 
terest of other students, who left their study in a 
nearby room to listen. 


These four juniors were applying the time honored 
principle of “learning by doing.” They thought that 
some day they might become teachers and they be- 
lieved that experience gained might determine 
whether or not they would like it. Each had prepared 
a lesson plan, assumed control of a class for one day, 
and then discussed what he had learned. Each en- 
joyed it. 

Not only does the school offer opportunities for 
tyro teachers to try their wings. From the typing 
classes tyro secretaries are now “hired out” to serve 
real “employers.” These are staff members, who 
regularly assign tasks of writing letters, duplicating 
tests,'filing, and other similar tasks for one period each 
day. 

As a part of the philosophy of the school, to recog- 
nize the dignity of work well done, each student is 
assigned a work job. Foi some it is sweeping floors, 
waiting on tables, washing dishes — the numerous 
household duties necessary for the happy, healthful 
living of a community of 250 people. 

For others, however, future careers can be tested 
out in operating the switchboard, doing office work, 
assisting in the library, clerking in the student store, 
setting up apparatus for demonstration or experiment 
in the science laboratories, or operating audio-visual 
equipment. To shift the awkward or unhappy worker 


to a job better suited to his abilities and desires is the 
responsibility of the student head of the Werk Com- 
mittee. He has a seat in the student council, the 
official student government board. 


Some day Oakwood graduates may forget how 
they first became interested in the type of work to 
which they are giving their time and attention, but 
their alma mater is trying to open as many doors as 
possible for them. 


PROGRAM FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Following the Secondary Education Board Con- 
ference on Sex Education and Personality Develop- 
ment, held in Washington, Conn., last September, 
Headmaster Ogden Miller offered to students at The 
Gunnery a full battery of personality and aptitude 
tests on a voluntary basis. 


The series of tests, administered by Louis Lusk, 
educational psychologist and counselor of Norwalk, 
Conn., included the Wechsler-Bellevue Test of Adult 
Intelligence, the Otis Self-Administering Test of Men- 
tal Ability (Higher Form), and the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination (1952 Edi- 
tion); a group Rohrshach test was administered also, 
and to test specific individual interests, the Kuder 
Preference Record, the Allport Study of Values, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test and the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory. This basic program, sub- 
scribed to for their sons by most parents in the school’s 
population of one hundred and thirty, was in some 
instances supplemented through further testing by 
agreement with the parents and boys involved. 


Mr. Lusk’s interviewing and testing was accom- 
plished during the Fall term, and his analyses were 
finished in time to be incorporated into the standard 
fall term student reports. 


As a further step in establishing at The Gunnery 
a program of mental health, Dr. Thomas A. C. Ren- 
nie, Director of the Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic 
in the New York Hospital, and a principal speaker at 
the September SEB Conference, has lectured to the 
entire school on three occasions in the Winter term. 
These lectures were accompanied by the films, “Fare- 
well to Childhood,” “Angry Boy,” “Human Repro- 
duction,” and “Human Growth,” and were preceded 
by conferences with the entire faculty and staff of the 
school, at which the films were shown and discussed 
thoroughly to provide a parallel basis of understand- 
ing with the boys who were to see the films later. 
Faculty members were not present at Dr. Rennie’s 
lectures to students, and the time schedule was so 
arranged that each film could be followed by a lengthy 
period of discussion. 

Dr. Rennie himself has been thoroughly con- 
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vinced of the practicality of thus discussing problems 
of sex and personality with and before a large group. 
In reports to Mr. Miller he stated emphatically that 
there were no signs of inhibition in the questioning 
periods. 


After the hour and a half lectures, which were 
given on Sunday evenings, faculty members remained 
available for continuation of the evening’s discussion, 
and by general agreement adjusted Monday’s assign- 
ments to take into account study time given to the 
lectures the evening before. 


STUDENT HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE 


At the time of The Gunnery’s Centennial Cele- 
bration, held at Washington, Conn., in September of 
1950, a group of students returned to assist in prepara- 
tions for the event and to act as a student hospitality 
committee. 


This original group of sons of alumni, prefects, and 
others prominent in the student body has been en- 
larged to include the editor of The Gunnery News, 
chairmen of the student Camera and Press Clubs, 
captains of all teams, and any others interested in 
promoting the general welfare of the school. 

This Second Century Committee now functions 
actively on such occasions as Opening Day, Parents’ 
Day, and Alumni Day, and acts as a sounding board 
on all questions of student hospitality. 

Members refer other boys and parents to the 
school, and serve as guides for prospective students 
while their parents are discussing the more serious 
aspects of admission with the Headmaster or Director 
of Admissions. 

The Press Club gathers material for releases on 
school elections, assisting also in the posting of clip- 
pings of interest on a central bulletin board under the 
title ““As Others See Us.”” One of the functions of the 
Camera Club under this Committee is to take in- 
formal snapshots of alumni and visiting lecturers for 
use in the News or the Alumni News. The Camera 
Club also takes any necessary identification pictures 
of new boys to help in their getting acquainted in 
the early days of the Fall Term. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Headmaster Lyle H. Farrell of Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N. H., has announced that a new activity 
has been added to the spring sports program. Besides 
baseball, tennis, sailing, and the improvement squad, 
there will be a small group of avid fishermen who will 
be able to use their favorite recreation as their spring 
sport. Headmaster Farrell, who is quite a fishing en- 
thusiast himself, wagers that boys fishing the best 
streams will get more exercise than anyone else. 





Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., has inaug- 
urated a student work program, beginning with the 
spring term of this year. A group of eighteen boys 
is devoting forty-five minutes daily, four days a week, 
to assisting in the policing and care of the grounds, 
gymnasium, dining room, library, and study hall. 
Seniors supervise the work squads; all boys have one 
week of duty in the program in the course of the term. 





The musical organizations of The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., play an important part 
in the life of the school, serving not only as a fine 
morale builder for the boys but also as an outstand- 
ing public relations medium for the academy. 

The fifty-voice chapel choir leads the students’ and 
faculty’s singing at the daily chapel services. Every 
Friday this group, under the direction of Hugh H. 
McClelland, sings a special anthem. Twice a year, at 
the annual Christmas pageant and at the academy’s 
Annual Service for alumni, parents, and friends, they 
sing before large groups of “outsiders.” In addition 
the choir makes several trips to local churches. 

Other musical activities are under the direction of 
Curtis R. York and they include the Middle School 
Hundred, the Upper School Glee Club, and the 
Octet. All three groups combine for one concert 
at the academy. In addition the Glee Club and 
the Octet sing with many local girls’ schools includ- 
ing a special trip to Atlantic City to sing with 
the Atlantic City Friends School. They have also 
sung for the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, and the 
Octet regularly sings at special performances else- 
where. Groups from the Middle School Hundred also 
sing at special occasions furthering the public rela- 
tions of the academy. 





The Eighteenth Biennial Hobby Show of The 
Episcopal Academy was the focal point of the winter 
term, attracting many alumni, parents, and friends 
to the academy. The exhibition was under the direc- 
tion of William S. Sargent, who succeeded Earlham 
Bryant this year. 

More than 300 boys entered hobbies ranging from 
astronomy to zoology. Forty of them achieved the 
coveted blue seal, given to those few hobbies which 
show genuine interest and achievement on the part of 
the boys. Among the outstanding hobbies were a 
study of ballistics through the use of X-ray, a collec- 
tion of sailing trophies symbolic of outstanding 
achievement, advanced work in electronics, a con- 
trolled scale model plane, original piano compositions, 
as well as many other more conventional hobbies. 





The Middle School of The Park School of Buf- 
falo is continuing to sponsor and work on the con- 
servation project reported earlier this year. Besides 
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affiliating with the Audubon Society of America and 
posting the fifty-six acres of the school as a wild-life 
refuge, the Grounds Committee under the leadership 
of Mary Cummins has enlisted the help of the Parent- 
Teacher-Alumni Association of the school. This or- 
ganization has given the committee enough money to 
plow an area of the school grounds on which the com- 
mittee will plant a hedge provided by the United 
States Conservation Department. A member of that 
department visited the school and recommended the 
hedge as the most efficient method for providing cover 
for the abundant wild-life on the school property. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., has for the 
first time held a special athletics awards dinner for the 
whole student body the evenings before Christmas 
and spring vacations. 

An alumnus of the school who has a keen interest 
in athletics is invited to talk briefly at the dinner. 
Harold Whiteman, assistant to the dean of freshmen 
at Yale, was the speaker at the last meeting. Mr. 
Whiteman is doing graduate work at Yale and is a 
member of the Taft School board of trustees. Robert 
Poole, member of the Yale football team, spoke at 
the fall dinner. 





During this past year the Palm Beach Private 
School, Palm Beach, Florida, has expanded its ath- 
letics program and extra-curricular activities. In 
previous years the emphasis has been placed solely 
upon academic preparation, with much stress laid 
upon the correlation of this school’s courses with those 
of the northern private schools. During the past 
three or four years, however, the percentage of full- 
term students has increased steadily and is now just 
under fifty per cent. Consequently considerable at- 
tention has been devoted this year to the problem of 
providing a well-rounded program for each student. 

In 1951-52 a school tennis team was formed, but 
it was not until this winter that Palm Beach Private 
developed a good inter-scholastic program. This year, 
under the direction of Patrick M. Beatts, the school 
has competed against other schools in this area in 
both swimming and tennis. Two new sports have 
been added to the program: field hockey for the girls 
and fencing for both girls and boys. Tennis was 
made possible this year through an arrangement with 
a private club to use four of their courts four times a 
week, and a local pool is used by the swimming team 
twice a week. In addition to the above-named sports, 
the girls also participate in volley ball and softball, 
while the boys have boxing, soccer, and softball. 

In the field of extra-curricular activities, the art 
department has been expanded to include students 
from grade 1 through grade 12. Over eighty students 


study under Dorothy Henderson and George Jenkings. 
This is in addition to the art work done in class in the 
Primary and Middle Schools. Dramatics, under the 
direction of Cornelia S. Niemann, has been extended 
to include the entire student body, although only the 
Upper School is eligible for the annual spring play. 
Through the generosity of one of the parents, the 
school has just finished construction of a carpentry 
shop, and both boys and girls in grades 4-12 are able 
to receive instruction from Mr. Beatts. 

Music is gradually receiving greater attention 
throughout the school, and William S, Layton, the 
music director, has formed a girls’ glee club and es- 
tablished a school music room. Plans for the immedi- 
ate future include the acquisition of a record library. 
Although the school does not give courses in public 
speaking at the present time, a step in that direction 
has been taken through the formation of a debating 
society, with Frederick H. Anlyan as debate coach. 
The school has already participated in two inter- 
scholastic debates. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 

This spring the North Building will be the scene 
of the most extensive physical transformation to take 
place at Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn., in the 
past eighty years. Edward A. Fuller, a man of great 
foresight and generosity, has made this complete mod- 
ernization possible. At the time of his death in 1921, 
Mr. Fuller left a portion of his estate to Suffield 
Academy. After nearly a quarter century of careful 
management, this fund will be exchanged for concrete 
and steel. For all practical purposes, the Edward A. 
Fuller Hall will be a new building, so sweeping are the 
internal and external remodeling plans. For the first 
time, all available space in the basement will be fully 
employed. A concrete floor will replace rotted tim- 
bers, and new wiring will be substituted for the old. 
Upon completion, this area will feature a modern 
darkroom for photography enthusiasts, a student mail 
room, a manual arts shop, a school maintenance room, 
living quarters for the kitchen staff, the War Memorial 
Room and Snack Bar, and the central heating plant. 

On the first floor, the ceilings will be lowered, and 
additional partitions will redivide the available space. 
There will be a vestibule inside the main entrance, 
and the central hall will serve as a reception area. In 
addition to the headmaster’s office, one is planned for 
the assistant headmaster. The office staff will work 
in one room, while all records and supplies will be 
housed in another, thereby eliminating the combina- 
tion arrangement now in operation. The student 
lounge will be redecorated, and a small reference li- 
brary added. The present dining hall will be com- 
pletely redecorated, and more tables added to accom- 
modate increased enrollment. 
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The second and third floors are planned in such a 
way that the academy will be able to house fifty addi- 
tional boarding students and two teachers. The third 
floor wing will be arranged as a modern infirmary 
with nurse’s quarters, waiting room, offices, examina- 
tion rooms, and wards. 

The most startling feature of the plan is the re- 
moval of the fourth floor. The new roof will be 
topped with a cupola. The outward appearance of 
the Edward A. Fuller Hall will then be in keeping with 
the general architecture of the school. 





The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, will open in the fall of this year with a new 
building for the use of the kindergarten. The new 
building will be an entirely separate unit from the 
present building, though it will harmonize with it and 
nearly complete the court on the south side of the 
school. One of its features will be the broad windows 
facing the south and east to let in plenty of light and 
sun. 

Mrs. Alice Adams, head of the present kinder- 
garten, will be in charge, assisted by Mrs. Louise 
Yocum, who has been at the school for the past year. 
Additional assistants will be engaged to help with the 
program as the enrollment demands. 





Preliminary plans for a new science building have 
been drawn for The Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, Pa., following several years of study by a 
committee. Operating under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Trustees, this committee included alumni, 
parents, friends, faculty, and outside technical ex- 
perts, all chosen from the field of science. These men 
first studied the science program of the academy and 
attempted to look into the future to see what the 
future trends would be. Out of these studies came 
plans from this group for a new science building to re- 
place current facilities. 

The proposed new building, which can be built in 
sections, will include separate physics, chemistry, and 
biology laboratories, all with adequate storage space. 
There will also be a projection room, an electronics 
laboratory, a photographic darkroom, facilities for 
art and mechanical drawing, and the school’s handi- 
craft shop. 

The building will be a two-story structure de- 
signed to harmonize with the academy’s other build- 
ings. 





In March, Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., was 
the recipient of important memorabilia of the late 
Dr. John F. Pingry, who founded the school in 1861. 

Pictures and other items belonging to Dr. Pingry 


were presented by Frank R. Pingry, his grandson, 
who addressed the Upper and Middle Schools. Lucy 
Pingry, a granddaughter of the founder, was present 
also. 

Articles presented to the school included portraits 
of Dr. Pingry’s father and mother, a music box pre- 
sented as a graduating class gift to the founder, and 
portraits of Pingry teachers of long ago. Mr. Pingry 
told the students anecdotes relating to his grand- 
father and read letters from him. E. Laurence 
Springer, headmaster, received the memorabilia and 
expressed appreciation on behalf of the school for the 
gifts. 





The capacity of the library of The Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn., has been increased by more than 
five thousand volumes as a result of a recent gift to 
the library of a balcony and additional shelves on 
three sides of the present library. This addition was 
made possible by Norman B. Woolworth, New York 
City, who, as an anonymous donor, has contributed 
more than 2,500 books to the library in the past five 
years. 

Construction of the balcony has just been com- 
pleted. Access to the balcony is by a spiral staircase 
in one corner. The balcony, supported by concealed 
steel girders, is of oak, similar in finish to the present 
oak paneling. A wrought iron protective railing runs 
the length of the balcony and is designed in character 
with the rest of the room. 





The new Boys’ Gymnasium of the Morristown 
School, Morristown, N. J., was opened for use on 
March 26, 1953, with the annual Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta production by the combined Glee and Dra- 
matic Clubs. This modern and larger building re- 
places one destroyed by fire. Funds for the building 
were raised by alumni and friends of the school. 





Mr. and Mrs. William R. Davison of Greencastle, 
Pa., have presented The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa., with an entrance from the Green- 
castle Road (Route 16 east), to the school campus at 
a point where a new road is in process of construction. 
For many years Mr. and Mrs. Davison have been 
close friends of the academy and its three headmasters. 

A two-way opening is to be made at the point 
where the now unfinished road joins the Greencastle 
Pike. One way of this division will lead to Mercers- 
burg Academy and the other to Greencastle. On the 
island formed by these branching ways will be built 
a wall, 25 feet long, of brick similar to that used in 
Irvine Hall. Brick piers will be located at each end 
of this construction, and at the center of the wall a 
bronze plaque will be placed. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Principal William G. Saltonstall, of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., has announced that 
a nameplate bearing the name of the academy has 
been placed on Stall C 16 in the orchestra in the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. The installation of the Exeter nameplate was 
arranged through the anonymous gift of an alumnus. 
Mr. Saltonstall said that it was the donor’s hope “that 
this nameplate will strengthen the natural ties be- 
tween Exeter and one of the great centers of English 
drama; that it will be of particular significance to 
members of the academy’s dramatic association; and 
that it will symbolize in enduring fashion Exeter’s 
deep interest in the continuing production of Shake- 
speare’s plays.” Several other American educational 
institutions have nameplates on seats at Stratford’s 
Memorial theatre; and there are also nameplates for 
many of the leading Shakespearean actors and ac- 
tresses of the past and present. 





The McDonogh School (McDonogh, Md.) 
Library Assistants were hosts to the Maryland State 
Council of Library Assistants at the annual meeting 
on April 25. More than 150 representatives from the 
public and private schools of Maryland attended. 

Mrs. Dorothy Shaulis, McDonogh librarian, and 
Mrs. Iven Case, State Advisor, arranged a program 
including acquaintance tours of the McDonogh 
campus, a business meeting, election of officers, and 
a workshop period for discussion and demonstration 
of library publicity, book mending, and parliamentary 
procedure. 

Dr. Robert L. Lamborn, McDonogh’s headmaster, 
was the principal speaker at the luncheon which pre- 
ceded the general discussion and social program of 
the afternoon. Music for the day’s events was furn- 
ished by members of the McDonogh orchestra. 





Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., was host to two 
educational groups during recent weeks. 

The New England conference of the National 
Association of Educational Buyers met at Avon for 
three days starting March 30. The purpose of the 
conference was to provide opportunity for discussion 
of management, maintenance, and purchasing prob- 
lems common to schools in the New England area. 
The group was welcomed to the school by Donald W. 
Pierpont, headmaster, and representatives of Johns 
Hopkins University, Yale University, University of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Brown University, Wellesley, Middlebury, and The 
Phillips Exeter Academy directed the panel dis- 
cussions. 

On April 8 the State Boards of Education of the 
eight northeastern states region started a four-day 


conference of educational leaders from the area. The 
role of education in the contemporary world and the 
status of education in the eight northeastern states 
were topics of addresses and panel discussion. 

Members and guests of both groups visited the 
school buildings, athletic facilities, and the 3,000-acre 
Avon campus. 





The International Relations class of St. Louis 
Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., consisting of 
six students and one master, spent two days visiting 
the United Nations in New York City in early March. 
This tour by the class climaxed six months of pre- 
paratory study. 

Jan Triska, the master-in-charge, reported that 
they saw the Political Committee of the General 
Assembly debating the Korean issue. In addition to 
hearing delegates from the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, Uruguay, and Ukrania, they heard Canada’s 
able Lester Pearson. 

Invaluable aid was furnished to the group in con- 
ferences headed by William Agar, Head of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Secretariat, and Betty 
Hickok, a member of a United Nations guide service 
agency. 

NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

The resignation of Dr. Erdman Harris, headmaster of Shady 
Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1944, was accepted re- 
luctantly in February by the academy’s board of trustees, who 
at the same time announced the appointment of Alan B. Mc- 
Millen, English master since 1947, to succeed Erwin W. Cole 
next fal] as head of the Junior School. 

Dr. Harris feels that the time has come when someone younger 
and more vigorous should guide the development of Shady Side. 
A committee of the trustees has been appointed to find a suc- 
cessor who will take over his duties before the beginning of 
school next fall. Dr. Harris will stay at the academy until his 
successor has been appointed. 

Charles J. Yost has been appointed to the faculty of Shady 
Side Academy to succeed Edward Zadorozny, teacher of biol- 
ogy and general science, who resigned in February to take a 
position with the United States Government. Mr. Yost comes 
to Shady Side directly from the University of Pittsburgh, where 
he took his Master’s Degree in January. 





John Conley, French teacher at the Detroit University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., has been asked to become 
a charter member of the Pi Delta Phi, National French Honor 
Society, soon to be established at the University of Detroit. 
This award is in recognition of Mr. Conley’s work for three suc- 
cessive years as chairman of monthly French conversational 
evenings open to the public. 





F. Allen Sherk, for eight years Chairman of the history de- 
partment of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., has been named 
headmaster of the 293-year-old Hopkins Grammar School of 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Sherk will be the 102nd person to head the institution. 
He succeeds Dr. George Blakeman Lovell, nationally-known 
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educator, whose retirement was announced last December. Dr. 
Lovell had been head of the school since 1916. 
The new headmaster of Hopkins was born on September 19, 


1913, at Amherst, Mass. Mr. Sherk received his grade school 
training while living with his parents in Teheran, Iran. His 
secondary schooling was received in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School, and Western Reserve Academy, 
where he won the Headmaster’s Scholarship upon graduation 
for travel in Europe. 

The new headmaster continues the strong tie between Hopkins 
and Yale, having received his B.A. degree with honors in Ameri- 
can history from Yale in 1936. He also did graduate work at the 
University where, as an undergraduate, he was a member of the 
varsity cross-country track team for three years and served on 
the staff of the New Haven Boys’ Club for two years. 

From 1935 to 1937 he was a member of the faculty of the 
Foote School in New Haven, teaching history and directing the 
school’s athletic program. 

He joined the faculty of Milton Academy in 1937 as sixth 
grade teacher in the Lower School. He also took charge of the 
Lower School athletics, as well as becoming head coach of the 
Upper School track team. 

During the early stages of World War II he mapped and 
organized the communications system of the First Motor Squad- 
ron of the Massachusetts State Guard and in 1942 joined the 
General Electric Company, where he spent three years, first as 
an engineer in the radar section and then as Supervisor of the 
Test and Inspection Department of the Electronics Section. 

He returned to Milton Academy in 1945 as Chairman of the 
History Department and Housemaster of Wolcott House, one 
of the academy’s four dormitories. In these capacities he dealt 
mainly with older youths of Grades Seven to Twelve in the 
Upper School. 

Mr. Sherk is National Chairman of the Youth Exchange 
Plan, an extensive program which fosters the exchange of second- 
ary-level students between the United States and foreign 
countries. He also is a permanent delegate to the New England 
Association of Colleges and Schools and a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Boston Branch of the English-Speaking 
Union. 





The Board of Trustees of Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y., 
recently announced that Headmaster Charles W. Bradlee, who 
for the past twenty-one years has constantly devoted himself to 
the welfare of Pebble Hill School, has decided to retire at the 
end of the current school year. Mr. Bradlee will become Head- 
master Emeritus and remain on the Board of Trustees. 

A member of the Class of 1908 at Colby College, Charles W. 
Bradlee taught in Rockland, Maine, and in the Malden High 
School in Massachusetts. Later, he moved to Worcester Acad- 
emy. In World War I, he served with the Foyer des Soldats in 
the French Army. 

After the war, Mr. Bradlee went to The Lawrenceville School, 
where he subsequently became head of the Lower School. In 
1924 he became Headmaster of the Country Day School of 
Kansas City, where he served until coming to Pebble Hill in 1932. 


Charles W. Bradlee is a past president of The Country Day 
School Headmaster’s Association of the United States, a member 
of the Headmasters Association, past president of the New York 
State Association of Independent Schools, and member of the 
board and chairman of the Youth’s Service Committee of Rotary 
for thirteen years. 

The Pebble Hill School Board of Trustees has also announced 
that John G. Hodgdon, for eight years head of the Middle School, 
and for the past year assistant headmaster, has been designated 
Charles W. Bradlee’s successor. John G, Hodgdon graduated 





from the University of New Hampshire in 1935, received his 
M.S. in 1937, and did graduate work in Education at Bridge- 
water State Teacher’s College in Massachusetts. 





The Trustees of the Rivers Country Day School of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., have announced the appointment of George 
Blackwell to succeed Clarence E. Allen, who has resigned as of 
next June. Mr. Allen thus brings to a close forty-three years of 
teaching in Boston, nineteen of which were at the Country Day 
School in Newton, and the last twenty-four years of which he 
has served as headmaster at Rivers. In point of service Mr. 
Allen is the senior headmaster in the Boston area. 

On September 1, Mr. Allen will become the Director of Public 
Relations for the Washington Cathedral, working on the staff 
of the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., the Dean of the Cathedral. 





Principal William G. Saltonstall, of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., has announced the appointment of 
John Mayher, chairman of the history department, as the first 
incumbent of the Robert Shaw White professorship, which was 
established last fall by the trustees in memory of Robert Shaw 
White, a member of the class of 1936. Mr. Mayher is a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, class of 1926, where he was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and Alpha Delta Phi. He taught history 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., until 1931, when he was 
appointed to the Exeter faculty as one of the first teachers 
chosen under the then newly established Harkness Plan. In 
1946 he became chairman of the history department, succeeding 
Mr. Saltonstall. As adviser to the Academy dramatic associa- 
tion, Mr. Mayher has directed many student play productions. 
On leave of absence this year Mr. Mayher is spending a large 
part of it traveling in the United States. 

Roger W. Wescott has been appointed instructor in English 
at The Phillips Exeter Academy to replace Robert H. Bates, who 
will be absent on leave during the last half of this year. Mr. 
Wescott, a graduate of Exeter in 1942, earned the degree of 
bachelor of arts at Princeton in 1945, and the degrees of M.A. 
and Ph.D. in 1946 and 1948, at the same university. He has 
taught at The Hill School, Asheville School, and at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, where he was assistant professor of English and 
philosophy. He was also a Rhodes Scholar and was awarded the 
B.Litt. degree in anthropology at Oxford in 1952. 

Mrs, Everett M. Baker has been appointed assistant to the 
director of the new Lamont Art Gallery at the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, which will be formally dedicated on Alumni Day. 





A New York Times article in January listed Harry H. Wil- 
liams, assistant principal of Horace Mann School, Riverdale, 
New York City, as among the “‘nine prominent educators and 
one layman, a newspaper reporter,” who constituted a commis- 
sion responsible for a yearbook of 358 pages titled The American 
School Curriculum just issued by the American Association of 
School Administrators, a department of the National Education 
Association. 

The only independent (private) school man on the commis- 
sion, whose chairman will be the new president of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Dr. Williams’ specific 
assignment for the yearbook dealt with such nationwide curricu- 
lum developments in secondary schools as the cooperative occu- 
pational program in Kansas City; the Garrett County, Md., life- 
adjustment program; the Illinois State plan; and the Columbia 
University citizenship-education project. 

Dr. Williams also concerned himself with the opportunity 
offered by the change in administrations at Horace Mann School 
in 1949 for self-evaluation of the curriculum and for instituting 
a program of curriculum development, 
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As noted in the yearbook, Dr. Williams reports the progress 
of the development from an itemized account of the methods 
used in analyzing the Horace Mann curriculum to a catalog of 
the results, some of which are the enriching of the school program 
by “‘such offerings as driver education, precollege zyping, theater 
arts, studio arts, and mechanical drawing” and by ‘“‘a newly 
instituted remedial program” embracing “‘the areas of reading, 
speech, English mechanics, and mathematics.” 

The report in the yearbook continues by noting that ‘“‘another 
result of the re-evaluation has been the overhauling of the com- 
prehensive records system and practically every teacher serves 
as a guiding counselor to a small group of students, . . . Meet- 
ings of the school’s faculty committee on curriculum develop- 
ment are now held weekly on school time. Joint student-faculty 
subcommittees are set up from time to time, Those dealing 
with school citizenship and discipline have been particularly re- 
warding. Close cooperation of students and faculty has charac- 
terized the program throughout.” 


The death of Elizabeth Kempton, for fifty years instructress 
in fine arts and drawing at The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., 
shocked and saddened all who had known her through her years 
of selfless teaching there and at Wykeham Rise, and in the town 
of Washington, Conn., where she made her home. 

How eminently successful was her teaching is testified by 
the number of her pupils who have gained prominence in several 
fields of art. Among them are James Bush-Brown, landscape 
architect of Ambler, Pa.; Richard Delano, ceramist with studios 
at Setauket, Long Island; Lyman Dudley, industrial architect of 
international reputation; Waldron Faulkner, architect of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Folinsbee, whose portrait studio is in New 
Hope, Pa.; R. Lessing Rosenwald, Rushlands, Pa., whose field 
is sculpture; and Thorne Sherwood, of the Stamford, Con- 
necticut, firm of Sherwood, Mills and Smith. Mr. Sherwood is 
architect for The Gunnery, and has designed the Memorial 
Activities Building now under construction. 

Miss Kempton had completed the work of the Fall Term, 
during which she initiated a series of discussion groups with her 
students and continued work on a text book of methods, She 
passed away in her sleep on December 21. Her name will be 
perpetuated at The Gunnery in a memorial to be established in 
the Activities Building at the urging of her many friends and 
former students, 

Appointed to The Gunnery faculty to teach Miss Kempton’s 
classes was Margaret Vest Titus of Washington, Conn. The 
wife of Curtis T. Titus, Gunnery ’21, and mother of Curtis V. 
Titus, 50, Mrs. Titus received her training at the Art Academy 
of Cincinnati, and studied for four years at the Yale School of 
Fine Arts in the fields of portraiture and mural decoration. 

Also appointed to the faculty of The Gunnery was Mrs. 
Frederick Byerly of Washington. A graduate of Smith College, 
where her major field was English, Mrs. Byerly will assist in 
Special Reading Training, under the direction of William Mercer, 





Alexander D. Gibson, instructor in French at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., has recently been elected a member of the 
Governing Board of the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers. 





Daniel E. French, Cazanovia, N. Y., joined the teaching 
faculty of The Mercersburg Academy at mid-year. Mr. 
French, a graduate of Exeter and Cornell, has come to Mercers- 
burg to teach mechanical drawing and algebra. He received his 
engineering degree from Cornell in 1944; later he spent four years 
in industry doing administrative work and five years operating 
a poultry farm. Mr. French is much interested in music, having 


sung in the choirs of Exeter, Cornell, and his home town. He 
has also been active in the work of the Boy Scouts in New York 
state, 





Harry C. Barteau, Jr., of Rumford, R. I., has been appointed 
instructor in English at Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn. 
Graduating with the highest honors, Mr. Barteau received an 
A.B, with a major in English in 1952 from Northeastern Univer- 
sity. Active on the college paper and captain of the North- 
eastern University cross country team, Mr. Barteau also received 
the Sears B. Condit Award for academic excellence and was 
chosen the outstanding campus citizen. During the past year, 
Mr. Barteau has done graduate work and acted as a part-time 
instructor in English at the University of Connecticut. 





James H. Quinn, who is now assistant to the headmaster and 
a member of the English department of The Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Overbrook, Pa., will succeed Randolph Stone as Executive 
Secretary of the Academy Fund and Director of Alumni and 
Public Relations on July 1, 1953. Mr. Quinn, who is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has been at the academy 
nine years. In assuming his new position Mr. Quinn will con- 
tinue with college guidance work and will teach one advanced 
English course but will give up all other academic and athletics 
assignments. 

Mr. Stone will continue as a member of the mathematics de- 
partment. For the past two years he has been teaching on a 
part-time basis in addition to his other administrative work. 





L. Ralston Thomas, headmaster of Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., was elected president of the Independent 
Schools Association of Rhode Island, an organization which will 
include independent and parochial schools of the state. The 
Association was organized formally in February of this year with 
the purpose of maintaining and improving standards of instruc- 
tion among its members, and of providing means of cooperation 
toward the solution of their common problems, 





William S, Putnam, assistant headmaster at St. Louis 
Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., since 1948, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the spring term, 1953, in order to 
pursue his duties as Director of Pilot Studies at St. Louis Coun- 
try Day School for the School and College Study of Admission 
with Advanced Standing. Putnam is one of seven directors each 
of whom is working with a specific school on this Ford Founda- 
tion-financed project. 

Jan Triska, Latin and International Relations master at the 
school since 1951, has been appointed acting assistant headmaster. 
Triska has his J.U.D. degree from Charles University, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, and his LL.M. and J.S.D. degrees from Yale 
University. 

Jonathan Messerli, of St. Louis, has assumed Putnam’s biology 
and general science teaching assignments for the spring term. 
Messerli has his B.A. degree from Concordia Teachers’ College, 
River Forest, Ill., his M.S.Ed. degree from Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, and is working for his Ph.D. degree in education, 
psychology, and philosophy at Washington. Married and father 
of two children, Messerli has had five years of experience teach- 
ing biology and physiology at Lutheran High School in St. Louis. 





Donald R. Rawson, instructor in mathematics and head 
coach of football at Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn., will 
operate a day camp on the school grounds during the summer. 
Mr. Rawson is unusually well-qualified for this work. In 1946, 
he won the coveted Providence, R. I., Fournal-Bulletin Honor 
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Roll Boy Award, tor being the best student-athlete in that state. 
Mr. Rawson was active in baseball, football, and hockey during 


his undergraduate days at Brown University. An enthusiastic 
golfer, he is also a Red Cross Life Saving Instructor. For the 
past several summers, he has been engaged as a lifeguard and 
camp counselor. 





William E, Sullivan has been appointed director of The Taft 
School Summer Session (Watertown, Conn), according to an 
announcement by Headmaster Paul Cruikshank. The eleventh 
session will begin June 25 and end August 7. 

Mr. Sullivan, who has served as assistant director for the 
past two years, is chairman of the school’s English department. 
He is a graduate of Yale University and came to Taft as an 
instructor in 1936. 





The teaching staff of the summer session will be composed of 
regular members of the Taft faculty. 





Following the policy of the school in keeping close contact 
with other institutions, two members of The William Penn 
Charter School faculty spoke in March at meetings of other 
schools. 

Ralph Palaia, guidance teacher at Penn Charter, spoke to the 
entire Guidance Staff of the Roxborough High School on Penn 
Charter’s guidance and human relations courses. 

Austin Lashbrook of the Latin department spoke at the 
meeting of the Classical Association of New Jersey at Montclair 
State Teachers’ College, Montclair, N. J., on the “Linguistic 
Approach to Latin,” stressing particularly the elements of this 
method as it is used in the courses at Penn Charter. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nawnsi Pucn, The Brearley School, New York City 


THE JUNIOR CONFERENCE PERIOD 


A weekly conference period of the junior class 
with the headmistress at Miss Hall’s School, Pitts- 
field, Mass., has evolved into a lively and stimulating 
hour of discussion as the result of which the students 
concerned have had the opportunity of carrying 
through a desired activity and of pursuing various in- 
terests. The immediate result was the beginning of 
a school newspaper, The Rumor, with an editorial staff 
made up of members of the Class of 1954 and a repor- 
torial staff from the other classes at Miss Hall’s. The 
first of two yearly issues has been published with an 
article on ““Rumor” by Robert Sherwood as one of 
its front page “‘scoops.” 

In response to student suggestion came a series of 
discussions, held during this morning period, with a 
leading gynecologist of Berkshire County. Boy and 
girl relationships and preparing for family responsi- 
bilities were the chief topics discussed with the girls. 
Questions on all phases of these topics were asked 
and answered, not only during Dr. Dorman’s con- 
ferences with the group but also with individual stu- 
dents who talked with him at the end of the series. 

Because of great interest expressed by these juniors 
in learning about “What Other People Believe,” the 
Rev. Raymond Gibson of Pittsfield’s South Congre- 
gational Church gave, during the winter term, a 
course which covered the basic ethical and spiritual 
principles of Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, and Shintoism. With missionary zeal Mr. Gib- 
son attempted the conversion of his students to the 
concepts of the non Judaeo-Christian religions. With 
equal enthusiasm and fortified by collateral reading, 
entirely voluntary in character, the juniors found 
themselves in spirited and spiritual disagreement. The 
discussions were informal but well-planned and in- 
tensely interesting. As a result there has been a 


surge of interest in religion and a greater understand- 
ing of the beliefs of others as well as a deeper appre- 
ciation of their own religious heritage. 

During the spring term, the junior conference 
period will explore some of the vocational and pro- 
fessional avenues open to women. Local leaders in 
the fields of nursing and medicine, teaching, social 
work, and journalism will give them first-hand in- 
formation about the motivation requirements, per- 
sonality qualifications and vocational training neces- 
sary for personal and professional success and achieve- 
ment in these areas. And, finally, again in response 
to the expressed wishes of the class, there will be a 
month’s “seminar” with the headmistress on Christian 
morality and its expression in a personal code of 
ethics and behavior. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE IN LATIN 


A version of the Orpheus and Eurydice myth was 
given in Latin at The Brearley School in New York 
City in an afternoon Assembly period during the 
month of March. The account was taken from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Vergil’s Georgics with some 
few changes of text and order. Girls from Class XII 
translated the Latin, and their translations and a 
brief summary of the story were mimeographed as 
program notes, and were read by Classes IX through 
XII before the Assembly. The Latin classes in X, XI, 
and XII had read the Latin itself in class-time before 
the performance. 

The story was presented by narrators, “princi- 
pals,” and “‘supernumeraries,” all members of Classes 
XI and XII who had taken or were still taking Latin 
as an elective. There was music from Gluck’s Orfeo 
before, during, and between scenes, produced by 
members of the music department and by Senior 
Choral, with a flute solo by the head librarian. 
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A simple dance for the wedding scene was planned 
and rehearsed by the teacher of rhythms and her 
piano accompanist. The girls in “staging” took care 
of lights, props, and curtain. The drama department 
took over costuming, grouping on stage, and the 
challenge of making something like a play out of so 
many disparate elements. 

The entire presentation took a very short time, 
considerably less than the forty minutes allotted to 
an afternoon Assembly. But with cooperation from 
so many individuals and departments, the perform- 
ance, simple as it was, became something that was 
moving both to see and to hear. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


During the mid-winter term all students at Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y., go on field trips which 
supplement the work of the classroom and the labora- 
tory. All seniors include as one of their trips a visit 
to the United Nations in New York. 

This year Anneke de Keizer, a senior from The 
Hague, who is the recipient of a full scholarship at 
Emma Willard, made this trip with some of her class- 
mates. Her reactions to the purposes and workings 
of the U.N. were told to the school at a morning 
assembly period. Excerpts from her talk follow: 


One of the first things the guide told us was that we were on 
“{nternational territory,” not on the soil of the U. S., New York 
State, or New York City. When she kept talking, I tried to 
realize what that meant. All over the world where I had been, 
was, or would be, the land could be in possession of one single 
person, city, or nation. Here, however, there was no one special 
owner. This building belonged to us all. Not to all Russians, 
all Americans, or all Chinese, but to all the people of the United 
Nations. Here was, for the first time in man’s long history, 
truly a common-wealth. 

I sent a postcard to my family in Holland, It was a thrill, 
for I wrote that in an hour I should hear Mr. Eden. I put it 
down, but I couldn’t believe it myself. Here I was, a Dutch 
girl, almost 3,000 miles away from home, supposedly in the 
United States but actually not, going to listen to what England’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had to say to me. It seemed un- 
believable. It was plain reality. I, one common citizen of so 
many, many millions, listened to what Anthony Eden stated 
about the Korean question. 

From this experience I began to understand what democracy 
stands for. This is real democracy as I see it. The Korean 
question is one that concerns everybody, and so does everybody 
have the opportunity to attend a meeting where is dealt with 
this world problem. 

For everybody can go. It wasn’t just I that got the chance. 
Everybody, whether he wishes or not — that is his own free 
choice — has the right and the freedom to visit this U.N. Build- 
ing. No one can help feeling the movement of this mighty ma- 
chinery for peace. 

In this democracy anyone can go, can see it, can feel it; let’s 
hope any time, any hour, any month, any year, forever! 





Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, Mass., 
has further strengthened its long-time emphasis upon 
acc understanding. Besides a course in in- 


ternational affairs, given to all students of the school 
by Dr. Malcolm Matheson, active projects are carried 
on which reach out to the youth of other nations and 
lead to a deeper understanding of their problems. 

From March 18 to 20, the second annual study 
group of fourteen Howard girls, accompanied by the 
Director, Mrs. Vida S. Clough, and the instructor in 
history, Dr. Alice Hotchkiss, visited the United Na- 
tions, listened to previously planned discussions by 
United Nations’ representatives, Dr. William Agar 
and Solomon V. Arnaldo, and attended several com- 
mittee meetings. Moreover, through arrangements 
made by MacEnnis Moore, they were invited guests 
at the Consulates of Greece, Britain, France, Yugo- 
slavia, India, Pakistan, Japan, and Korea. They 
heard, too, the Voice of America and were given a 
talk concerning the effectiveness of the Voice by 
Mrs. Corinne Piggott and John N. Nalley. Having 
been specifically prepared for these visits, the Howard 
students were able to participate in keen discussions 
with their several hosts. 

In order to implement and share the benefits of 
the study trip, Howard Seminary has set up a United 
Nations Day at home. For this occasion in April dis- 
tinguished national representatives have been invited, 
while sixty neighboring churches, schools, and youth 
organizations have been asked to send delegates to a 
model United Nations. Led by members of the 
Howard-New York group, seminars will cover various 
aspects of the U.N. organization. Following an inter- 
national luncheon, a facsimile of the General Assem- 
bly will meet in the community’s largest auditorium. 

While the enrollment of a limited number of foreign 
students is traditional at Howard, particular interest 
now centers around the application for next year of 
Nobuko Iyori of Tokyo, Japan. The effort to help 
finance Miss Iyori’s coming has rallied the entire 
school and has opened new channels of acquaintance 
with the youth of Asian countries. The furnishing of 
scholarship and living expenses has been enthusias- 
tically assumed by the Administration and the student 
body of the school. A “really big Pops Concert” is 
just one of the plans for making it possible for Nobuko 
to come. 

Such activities as these are an indication of 
Howard Seminary’s commitment to education for 
world citizenship and good-will. 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS PROGRAM 


The final plans for the Vocational Interests Pro- 
gram, to take place at Westover School in Middle. 
bury, Conn., May 26-29, are nearly complete. Three 
of the speakers chosen have already accepted. On 
May 26 Mrs. Joan Bishop, Director of the Place- 
ment Office at Wellesley College, will speak on oppor- 
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tunities in the field of teaching. Dr. Mary Fisher 
Langmuir, chairman of the Department of Child 
Study at Vassar, will come on May 27 to talk on child 
study. Her lecture will cover various vocations, such 
as home making, child psychology, and the teaching 


of children. Women in business will be the subject 
of the talk on May 29 by Mrs. Evelyn Cormack, 
supervisor of the Office of Women Personnel in the 
Large Steam Turbine and Generator Department of 
the General Electric Company in Schenectady. A 
fourth speaker, yet to be announced, will address the 
students on the subject of social service. Following 
the morning lectures there will be discussion groups 
led by Westover alumnae who are active in the vari- 
ous interest fields. 


THEY CAME TO THE FAIR 


On March 20 Springside School, Philadelphia, 
held its annual Fair, to raise the money needed for 
gifts to the many organizations in whose work the 
students are interested. 

This year the theme was “Gramercy Park,” and 
the highlight was the production of Shaw’s Gramercy 
Ghost by Springside girls and boys from Penn Charter 
School. The art classes had transformed the gymna- 
sium into a replica of Gramercy Park, with facades of 
old brick houses, iron railings and gates, and leaning 





old gas lamp posts. Round the walls were booths 
where the visitor could buy food, cold drinks, flowers, 
knitted articles made by the seniors especially for the 
infants whom one associates with Gramercy Park; or 
he could pose for a silhouette, made by members of 
the seventh grade, or consult a faculty palmist in a 
discreetly dark corner. There were “mystery pack- 
ages,” too, offered by the alumnae, guaranteed to 
contain articles of value. 

In the classrooms there was entertainment for all 
tastes and age groups, from the Faculty Art Show, a 
display of anonymous works by the teachers and staff 
with opportunity to guess the identity of the winner, 
to the “fun house” in the seventh grade classroom. 
The music room became a barroom setting for the 
seniors’ Night Club, while next door in the parlor the 
Parents’ Association sold used clothing, white ele- 
phants, gardenias, and English violets. Outside, from 
4 to 5.30 there were pony rides for the very young, 
and in the cafeteria the junior class served supper 
from 5.30 until the food ran out. 


Booths and classroom entertainments were open 
from 4.30 until 8, when the play began, giving an 
opportunity for guests of all ages to visit the Fair at 
suitable hours. All enjoyed themselves tremendously 
and helped to make a gratifyingly large profit for the 
social service work. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


QUOTES FROM TWO HEADMASTERS! 
The Function of the Elementary School 


Obviously the teacher is the central figure in the 
school plan, and the kind of person who is given the 
responsibility of teaching will largely determine the 
success of the plan. A teacher should be a mature 
individual: a person who has dignity, stability, humor, 
integrity, self-discipline, high standards and intellec- 
tual curiosity; a person who loves children and who is 
learning from them constantly; a person who is adapt- 
ing his teaching to his increasing knowledge of him- 
self, his classes and his material; a person who cares 
greatly about what he is doing, who understands that 
each student in his class is a complete and separate 
human being whose time and energy are as important 
now as they ever will be; a person whose interests are 
so genuine that they become contagious; in short, a 
person whose own development enables him to pro- 
mote the basic purpose of education. 

Children respond to their teachers in kind. If a 
teacher is querulous and petty, the children in his 





class will become querulous and petty too. If a 
teacher is fair, generous and self-possessed, and par- 
ticularly if a whole faculty exhibit these qualities, 
children will absorb them and will exhibit them also. 
It is the quality of persons on the faculty and very 
little else that makes the difference in schools. Com- 
petence in professional preparation must be added to 
these personal characteristics but can never be sub- 
stituted for them. 


Such people are in great demand: we are going to 
need more attractive salaries and a more fulfilling 
position in the community than we now offer in order 
to bring them into our elementary schools. 

Suppose we are fortunate and have been able to 
find a faculty of this kind for our elementary school. 
First of all, they will have to be called together in 
advance of the opening of school to talk over the ma- 
terial we wish to teach, the progression we wish to 
follow from year to year, the standards of workman- 
ship and behavior we wish to develop, the routines 
we wish to adopt, the schedule of the day and week 


1 Both of these articles are available upon application to the authors, 
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and all of the many details of planning that must go 
into the achievement of successful living in a group. 
Naturally, faculty planning must be a continuing 
process going on throughout the year in one form or 
another. 

The faculty must know that school policy as well 
as classroom teaching is their business for the two are 
one and inseparable. The administration must know 
this as well. Furthermore, the educational concerns 
of each teacher must, as far as possible, become the 
concerns of the entire staff if anything like a unity of 
purpose is to be achieved. There is great harm done 
by a teacher who feels his work to be so special or un- 
related to that of all the others that it cannot be dis- 
cussed freely and adjusted when there are good reasons 
for doing so. 

— From an article in The Shady Hill 
News, February 1953, by 
Epwarp YEomANs, Headmaster, 
Shady Hill School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Parent-School Cooperation 
I think one of the greatest ills or drawbacks in 
modern education is the lessening of parental cooper- 
ation in education. 


I think it is well to remind parents that even though 
numerous activities of the day make inroads on their 
time and energy, they bear in regard to the education 
of their children a responsibility that cannot be dele- 
gated to any other agency. 


The school is merely helping the home in this edu- 
cation. The trained teacher is nothing more than 
a delegate of the parent. It is the home that is the 
basic institutional unit in character formation. It is 
the parents who lay the foundation of the ideals, 
habits, attitudes, and emotional reactions that will 
govern the after life of their children. 

It is the example of the parents — their actions, 
words, and attitudes — that forms the atmosphere of 
the home. These are the influences which fashion 
your children and make them responsive or unrespon- 
sive to the ideals proclaimed by Church and School. 

If parents would measure up to this responsibility, 
if they would not have their example clash with that 
of the teacher or have their home environment give 
the lie to the idealism taught in the classroom they 
would be making a definite contribution to the work 
of the school. 

It is also the responsibility of the parents to give 
their children the proper attitude towards the school. 
Some parents, by imprudent criticism of the school 
in the presence of children, generate in the minds of 
the children an attitude of hostility towards the school 
and school work. Other parents, through apathy to- 


wards the school, make their children indifferent. 
Such an attitude on the part of parents can result in 
a breakdown in student discipline. 


— From an address delivered before a 
representative group of mothers by 
Danie J. Pinto, Headmaster, 
Gibbons Hall School for Boys, 
Asheville, N. C. 


THE SCIENCE LABORATORY IN THE 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 

I. Working Together 

A scientific approach to ways of meeting and 
evaluating a complicated world must be introduced 
to the child before other less adequate means have be- 
come habitual. A community science laboratory 
shared by fourth through seventh graders may be- 
come a vital center where young people profit from 
the experience of shared experimentation. Observa- 
tion of the ways in which matter reacts as well as 
knowledge of the care and needs of living things is im- 
portant to every young person. 


Working together on projects enables each partici- 
pant to equip herself so that common ends may be 
reached. Children develop a deep interest in and 
sense of responsibility toward a program which has 
developed through their own needs and interests. 
Planning may mean bringing in kitchen utensils, glass- 
ware, plants, chemicals, electricity and magnetism ma- 
terials, animals, fish, turtles and birds. Planning 
ahead helps the child develop throughout the year 
personal responsibility toward the success of the 
program. 

The laboratory is used for scheduled weekly pro- 
grams. At other times it is turned into a workshop 
where fourth and seventh graders may rub shoulders 
potting and watering plants, giving cod liver oil to 
turtles, cataloging materials and arranging them in 
their proper place. Equipment for experiments must 
always be set up before the class demonstration. 


Some of these jobs are best handled when the re- 
sponsibility is assumed by one individual; some best 
as group undertakings. The opportunity to prove 
one’s ability to the group provides valuable incentive. 


Il. Flexibility 


The science program developed in a community 
laboratory at National Cathedral School (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) has demonstrated its flexibility. The 
question here has been how to find time in which to 
satisfy curiosity and empty the laboratory of its 
workers in time for regular classes. Here theory can 
be put to test in a meeting place where all have a 
centered interest regardless of age or level of growth. 
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Seed germination, for example, becomes meaning- 
ful to children of different ages in different ways. The 
fourth grade child is anxious to feel the seeds, pull 
one apart, and see what happens when it is soaked 
and planted. The fifth grade enjoy all the same find- 
ings yet carry on into the chemistry of the seed. The 
iodine test indicating the presence of starch holds 
this group fascinated. The sixth grade follow all the 
above and like to chart the timing of the growth of 
various seeds and their development. They also re- 
late the fact that most plants, like most animals, go 
through many changes during growth. The seventh 
grade see in the process more likeness to human 
needs and growth. 


Ill. 


Through the organization of materials, planning 
experiments, and recording results, the scientific 
method becomes an end of learning as significant as 
knowledge acquired. Young people learn best through 
doing. When this is carried on in the workshop way 
of learning with a core of subject matter which inter- 
ests young people at any age, motivation is no prob- 
lem. Relating the results of an experiment to daily 
life, as with air currents and flying, the balloon medi- 
cine-dropper experiments which gives insight into the 
mechanism of a jet plane is invaluable. 

— D. Exvizaspetu Cuurcui.t. 


Learning Through Doing 


GROWTH AND EXPANSION 

The Cathedral Choir School, New York City, 
is extending its program to include the second year 
of high school next fall; and it is planned to add an- 
other high school grade each succeeding year until all 
four years of college preparatory work are offered. 
The student body is no longer limited to choristers of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Non-singing 
day boys are admitted into any form, and there will 
be a limited number of boarders accepted in the high 
school division. The usual number of forty boarding 
choristers will be maintained, plus any non- boarding 
choristers who may wish to enroll. 





In the November issue of the BULLETIN the Tenacre 
Country Day School in Wellesley, Mass., announced 
that the school would welcome boys as well as girls, 
that it would occupy new quarters on the Tenacre 
School grounds, and that the classes would run from 
a four-year-old nursery group through the sixth grade. 
The directors had for some time rightly felt that by 
including boys the school could make a real contribu- 
tion to the many families, in Wellesley and the neigh- 
boring towns, who want for their children the par- 
ticular kind of education that can be given when 
classes are smaller than in the public schools and 
when there are many extra-curricular activities, such 





as sports, shop work, rhythms, music, art, cooking, 
and riding. After this year Tenacre Country Day 
School will no longer have a boarding department. 





Since the enrolment at Grace Church School, 
New York City, had increased from seventy-five in 
1947 to 160 in 1951, it was necessary to enlarge and 
remodel the old buildings. A building program was 
authorized by the vestry and work was begun in 
June, 1951. Classes were held for the first time in 
the new buildings on May 19, 1952. 

The school now occupies a thoroughly modern, 
well-lighted and attractively decorated building. 
There is classroom space for over two hundred pupils, 
from nursery school age through grade VIII. Espe- 
cially equipped rooms have been provided for music, 
art, handicrafts and the library. There are rooms de- 
signed for the psychologist, the school nurse, the 
faculty, as well as a parents’ lounge. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Norton School of Claremont, Calif., celebrated 
its 25th anniversary with a Silver Tea on April 2. 
The program included a musical program by the 
school’s three choruses, directed by Paul Cooper, and 
a display of paintings and drawings by the students. 
The senior class wrote and published a special anni- 
versary edition of the Norton News to honor the 
school’s birthday. 

A feature of the afternoon was an art exhibit by 
David Scott, nationally-known artist, who was a 
member of Norton’s first graduating class and is now 
professor of art at Scripps College and the Claremont 
Graduate School. Norton art instructor Charlotte 
Lamson also exhibited her portraits. 

Norton School started its career twenty-five years 
ago in the Claremont home of Edwin C. Norton, dean 
emeritus of Pomona College. Operated as a select 
boarding school for a few boys, its growth was rapid, 
and in 1932 it was moved to its present twenty-acre 
site just north of the town. Two years ago, with the 
inauguration of kindergarten classes, girls were ad- 
mitted to Norton for the first time. The present 
policy is to admit girls to the fourth grade and below 
and to allow those now in school to continue through 
the grades so that in a few years Norton will be com- 
pletely coeducational. 

Predominantly a country-day school, Norton has 
about 25 per cent boarders, a situation welcomed by 
Headmaster Frank C. Kressen. 

An unusual element is added to the Norton faculty 
by Nicola Y. Sharaiha, former director of the Ameri- 
can School at Salt, Trans-Jordan, now teaching 
ancient and modern European history at Norton. 
Mr. Sharaiha, who holds a law degree from the Syrian 
University in Damascus, was born in Moab, Biblical 
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land of Ruth, and comes from the tribe of Halasa, the 
largest Christian family in the Middle East. Mr. 
Sharaiha’s courses correlate with the Bible history 
taught by the Rev. John Mills, rector of Christ Church 
of Ontario, Calif. 

Norton is expanding its dormitory and classroom 
facilities and recently unveiled a new athletics field. 
Ultimate capacity of the school, according to Mr. 
Kressen, will be about 130, mostly day students. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Lower School of Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., believes wholeheartedly, pupil and 
teacher alike, that there is fun and virtue in the old- 
fashioned spelling bee. In the last four or five years 
the number of spelling contests has grown under the 
inspiration of J. Drisko Allen, principal of Lower 
School, until the calendar for this activity has taken 
on the appearance of an athletics schedule. Moses 
Brown has competed this winter with five other inde- 
pendent elementary schools, some of the bees taking 
place on a home-and-home basis. 

While the ideal bee would involve the participa- 
tion of one entire grade pitted against another, 
matches can be arranged to suit the wishes of both 
competing schools. Teams vary in size, therefore, 
from six, to twelve, to entire class enrollments. Some- 
times it is desirable to choose a single team from two 
consecutive grades, the fifth and sixth grades con- 
tributing their best spellers, for instance. Other oc- 
casions warrant a double-header competition in which 
each of two grades might have a team entered. 

The popularity of this type of interscholastic spell- 
ing bee increases with each match, and parents work 
with a boys’ committee from the host school to make 
contests pleasant social hours as well. The teachers 
of Lower School endorse the program warmly, since 
a general interest in words grows healthily stronger 
each week and word accuracy in writing is much im- 
proved. They feel that the spelling bee, adding to a 
seriously undertaken reading program, is largely re- 
sponsible for very pronounced gains in the most re- 
cent achievement tests of the Educational Records 
Bureau. 





For two weeks in June, the Junior League of Rock- 
ford, Ill., is using the Keith Country Day School 
art studio for a course in art instruction to be offered 
to selected public school children and teachers of the 
city. This work will be done under the direction of 
Katharine Lord of Evanston, a distinguished student 
and teacher of children’s art in this area. Through 
this program both the Junior League and Keith School 
have an opportunity to serve the community. 

Beginning June 15 and continuing for six weeks 
thereafter, there will be held at Keith School the 


second Rockford College-Keith School Summer Read- 
ing Clinic. This joint effort has created considerable 
interest not only locally but also in northern Illinois. 
The College offers graduate credit in the theory and 
techniques of remedial reading in a clinic situation. 
Elementary school children, grades 3-7, in need of 
remedial reading are referred to the clinic by the prin- 
cipals and teachers of the Rockford public schools; 
these students then work with the graduate students 
both in small-group situations and alone. The Keith 
reading facilities and schoolrooms are used; members 
of the Keith reading staff, Clarence McDermaid and 
Helen Johnson, act as consultants. In addition, Keith 
offers special tutoring in remedial reading by a quali- 
fied instructor, apart from the work in the clinic. 
This cooperative venture, headed by Dr. Mary Woll- 
ner of Rockford College, has done much to bring home 
to the public the opportunities in education possible 
in the independent school and college. As a com- 
munity service, this summer program has already 
aided public relations as it has shown many people a 
way in which a school and college can lead in education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Summit School for Boys in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has just received a big lift to its mass-athletics 
program in the form of a new play field. A gift of a 
member of the board of trustees, the new area is a 
regulation football field with bleachers to accommo- 
date five hundred. Summit equips all boys from 
grades four through eight, usually about 150, for foot- 
ball and baseball. The old field, about eighty yards 
in length, will be used for practice sessions and some 
house team games. 


The sports department of the Lower School of 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., has long 
felt that a good quality football should be devised for 
use by elementary grade teams. J. Drisko Allen, 
principal, has designed a special 13-ounce ball, triple- 
lined with best quality leather. MacGregor-Gold- 
smith, sports equipment house, Chicago, IIl., has 
undertaken production of the ball, has tested its pass- 
ing qualities in the hands of well-known Illinois foot- 
ball players, and will list it in its new catalogue. The 
ball is small enough so that a youngster can grip in- 
stead of palm it in passing, and it is rugged enough to 
be kicked with some precision. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 
One of the most delightful ways in which a child 
grows is through recreating herself in a play. The 
mystery of putting oneself momentarily aside holds 
for the child a singular enchantment. 
A part in a play provides one with a chance to 
stretch. A new pattern of life is viewed from an un- 
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familiar perspective. Here, indirectly, novel insight 
and poise are developed through a different point of 


view. It is well known that children act out their 
feelings and wishes when they can temporarily lose 
sight of their own identities. 

Writing a poem or painting a picture gives a young 
person the opportunity to grow in individuality and 
to build up that resourcefulness and imaginative 
insight which enriches her experience of life. The 
dramatic arts make their special contribution toward 
building personality by providing the child with the 
opportunity to recreate herself through a group which 
is dependent upon her. What one member sees and 
feels, and how this is expressed through dramatic 
interpretation or set designs, powerfully influences the 
outcome of the project. 

A teacher who finds a play particularly suited to 
meet the needs and taste of her class is fortunate. 
This play may become an avenue for growth where 
the congestion of personality tensions are relieved 
since all rise above their limitations to reach an ex- 
citing goal, the final performance. Because of the 
very nature of dramatic expression, children sense the 
importance of adapting their gifts so that particular 
effects may be achieved. The transformation of a 
child who becomes a character in a play is matched 
by the transformation of the group where new work- 
ing dynamics develop. Regardless of how independent 
a child believes herself to be, she is dependent on 
others to make her interpretation meaningful. 

The right play also provides endless possibilities 
for integration with other arts. At National Cathe- 
dral School (Washington, D. C.) we chose to drama- 
tize scenes from Lewis Carroll’s Alice In Wonderland 
and Through The Looking Glass. Songs and choruses 
were learned from the musical score, and dances 
learned by grades four and five. Fourth graders were 
cards and oysters and filled minor parts. The fifth 
graders held major parts. 

Costuming was a thrilling challenge and each 
child was encouraged to make preliminary sketches. 
In order that she would get a sense of her character, 
marionettes were made of oaktag with moveable arms 
and legs. A marionette theatre was constructed. 

The greatest value of this project lay in meeting 
problems created by the decision to perform in the 
middle of the gym as “theatre in the round.” Sug- 
gestive sets were designed, many to be suspended 
from a rope. Careful diagrams were made of all sets 
to help determine where characters might enter from 
and place themselves. Central staging also made 
each child responsible for dividing her attention so 
that no part of the audience was neglected for long. 
Great gains were made by each child in ability to 
communicate through facial expression, speech, bodily 
motion and gesture. 





Shortly before the play was given fourth and fifth 
graders assembled for a Lewis Carroll “‘period.” Let- 
ters and acrostics written by Lewis Carroll to children 
were read. One child reviewed the important facts of 
his life. Original acrostics, poems, nonsense com- 
posed by fifth graders were read to the delight of all. 
These were then mimeographed into a “Wonderland” 
newspaper issue distributed opening night. This get- 
together culminated in decorating the platform on 
which they were to perform. On a sheet a playing 
card was painted, and around the edges valentines 
and playing cards were pinned. 


Grades six and seven were responsible for making 
the final performance a gala occasion. They printed 
programs, checked hats and coats, ushered, served 
refreshments, provided many interesting exhibits. 
They used the card motif in their own dress and on 
the boxes in which they served tarts and cookies 
shaped as hearts, diamonds, clubs and spades. Fourth 
and fifth graders had the opportunity to display the 
marionettes and costume designs. Easels were placed 
in the lobby of the gym where pictures of the cast 
were displayed as in a real theatre. 

A play so full of whimsy and gentle humor, fanci- 
ful and wonderful, cannot fail to win young hearts 
for whom mock turtles and flamingoes hold fascina- 
tion. Even “lessons” which Lewis Carroll so delight- 
fully parodies, and especially arithmetic, took on a 
new aura. A play enables a child to meet life’s prob- 
lems with a grand gesture, and the joy and satisfac- 
tion gained help her ever afterwards to play her part 
in life more experienced in the art of recreating 


herself. 


— Joan Jounson. 


MORE PLAYS 


During the week before the spring vacation, ninth 
grade students of the Polytechnic Elementary and 
Junior High School (Pasadena, Calif.) gave two 
evening performances of the play Cheaper by the Dozen, 
dramatized by Perry Clark from the book by Frank 
B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey. Cur- 
tain time was set for 7:30 on Thursday and Friday 
evenings, with pupils of Grades VII, VIII, and IX 
and parents, alumni, and other friends in attendance. 
Previously, pupils of Grades III-VI had enjoyed one 
or the other of the two afternoon dress rehearsals. 

Thirty-eight members of the ninth grade took 
part in the production, either in one of the two com- 
plete casts or behind the scenes. New stage flats 
were constructed by ninth grade shop classes under 
the direction of James McGregor; scenery was painted 
by Frank Elliott’s ninth grade art classes; and assist- 
ance with costumes, properties, and scenery was given 
by a group of interested parents. Director of the 
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play was Mrs. Vivian Merrill Young, instructor in 
dramatics at the school. 

By long-established custom the annual spring 
play at Polytechnic is a project of the Girls’ Associa- 
tion, and the traditional Pet and Hobby Show on the 
first Friday in May is sponsored by the school’s Boy 
Scout troop. Accordingly, the ticket sale for Cheaper 
by the Dozen was managed by junior high school girls 
under the supervision of the Girls’ Association ad- 
viser, Mary A. Schnebly. 





The children of the Tuxedo Park School of Tux- 
edo Park, N. Y., are preparing for their annual Gilbert 
and Sullivan production which this year will be three 
performances of Patience offered late in April. Doris 
Huntington will again direct the performance. This 
year Ann Davis will head the crew to design and exe- 
cute the scenery. At Christmas time money was 
raised by the children at a Christmas Bazaar so that 
the theater has had a coat of paint, additional stage 
lighting, and more complete equipment for scenery 
and costuming for the plays. Pictures from the per- 
formances of earlier years hang on the walls and lend 
atmosphere to make this one of the most important 
and most used rooms in the building. Effects of this 
quickening of interest in dramatic endeavor was felt 
toward the end of the Winter Term when in rapid 
succession the third grade, the senior department, and 
the boarding department offered dramatic produc- 
tions for the entertainment of the school community. 





The seventh grade of St. Margaret’s School in 
Waterbury, Conn., presented a version of the J. M. 
Barrie play, Peter Pan, on March 14. Because both 
parts are very long, the characters of Peter Pan and 
Wendy were each played by two girls. The seventh 
grade mothers did all the work of costuming, making 
sets, and finding properties. In discussing the per- 
sonalities and motivations of each character in the 
play, the students learned much about the literary 
aspects of a play. The work on the stage taught them 
how a play comes to life. 


PARENT-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


Better understanding between the parents and the 
students of the junior high department of Keith 
Country Day School, Rockford, Ill., was effected 
this winter by a series of meetings which began in 
February. Acceptable conduct at parties had never 
presented a problem, but private parties in homes to 
which a majority of Keith students were invited 
proved to be another matter. The school and the 
parents found that the students were willing to play 


both ends against the middle as long as such activity 
worked to their advantage. Obviously, some un- 
pleasant and avoidable parent-child situations were 
imminent. Certain students were outraged that some 
parents were criticizing them “behind their backs”; 


‘on their side, certain parents were being critical of 


other children and their parents, and at the same time 
arousing the antagonism of their own children by 
excessive restraint. 

Into this situation the school stepped. Head- 
master Kendall Pennypacker called a meeting of the 
junior high parents. The film, Farewell to Childhood, 
provided the basis for the ensuing lively discussion. 
It was agreed that before the next meeting the parents 
would clarify and formulate a “policy” in connection 
with conduct at parties. In the meantime, the stu- 
dents would be asked to do the same so that the two 
statements would be the starting point of the discus- 


sion at the next meeting — a joint affair to be held 
in March. 


Just before spring vacation this joint meeting was 
held. A panel of five students, three boys and two 
girls from grades seven, eight, and nine, opened the 
meeting by talking frankly to the statement that the 
students had prepared. Then, selected parents talked 
informally from the floor, after which the discussion 
became general. Most informative for many of the 
parents was the spelling out on the part of the stu- 
dents of the dating system as it exists in junior high 
these days. Most helpful to the students was the 
revelation that their parents were more sympathetic 
and understanding than they had ever believed pos- 
sible. Both sides agreed that a list of rules was not 
necessarily desirable, but that an unspoken code or 
standard of conduct, arrived at from a discussion of 
this kind, would provide the kind of behavior which 
everybody wanted. Most gratifying to the Keith 
faculty was the expressed belief by both parents and 
students that the standard set by Keith School at its 
parties was a useful guide for private parties of junior 
high students. The increased understanding all 
around has already proved to be Keith’s most valu- 
able contribution this year to the extra-curricular life 
of these students. 





On January 31, 1952, at their second scheduled 
meeting this year the parents of the Williston Junior 
School, Easthampton, Mass., with thirty-one mem- 
bers present, officially organized the Williston Junior 
School Parents Association. 

This action climaxed more than three months of 
preliminary work by a seven-member committee 
which met often, sounded out opinions, laid tentative 
plans, and eventually drew up the final resolution. 
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The WJSPA was organized with three objectives 
in mind: 


(a) To foster a close relationship between the Williston 
Junior School faculty and parents of students; 

(b) To effect such improvements in the physical plant from 
time to time as may be deemed of primary importance; 

(c) To aid with advice and encouragement on any specific 
school problem which may arise. 


Membership in the WJSPA includes the parents 
of all Williston Junior School students. Dues are pay- 
able on a voluntary basis. Members may also con- 
tribute time and personal labor. 

Already one major project is nearing completion. 
Working on two consecutive weekends late last term 
parents applied one coat of paint to the ceiling and 
two to the walls of the social rooms in Williston Cot- 
tage, the central living unit. New, modern overhead 
lighting was installed. A committee of ladies com- 
pleted and hung new curtains. With the refinishing 
of the piano and the addition of new furniture these 
recreation rooms will be completely transformed. 

No decision has been announced regarding the 
next project but Mr. Cartelli, the treasurer, has said 
adequate funds are available for any one of several 
plans. In the meantime faculty and students alike 
are immensely grateful for the stimulating achieve- 
ments of this very active group. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Edwin F, Blair, President of the Board of Trustees, Fairfield 
Country Day School, Fairfield, Conn., announced today the 
appointment of William Brewster Ely, III, as the new head- 
master effective July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Ely succeeds Archibald R. Hoxton, Jr., who will become 
headmaster of the Green Vale School, Glen Head, Long Island, 
at the end of the current school year. 

Mr. Ely was graduated from Dartmouth in 1934, and studied 
at the Harvard Graduate School. He then taught at The Emerson 
School, Exeter, N. H., and The Harvey School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 

During the war, as Assistant Director of Academics at the 
2160th Army Air Forces Base Unit, Lakeland, Fla., he won four 
out of five prizes in competition with twenty other similar schools 
for best instruction, and was rated among the top instructors by 
the army. 

From 1944 to 1952, Mr. Ely served as Assistant to the Head- 
master at the Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., a boarding 
school for boys up to sixteen years of age. 

In addition to his administrative duties in general super- 
vision, admissions, and parent relations, Mr. Ely was the Chair- 
man of the Latin and history departments. 

He left Eaglebrook to accept a position in day school admin- 
istration and teaching at The Buckley Country Day School, 
Great Neck, Long Island. 





Mrs. Rae I. H. Dodge has joined the faculty at Grace 
Church School, New York City. Mrs. Dodge has taught at 
various schools in California. From 1933 to 1936 she was head 





of the English department and Vice-Principal at the Fort Jones 
High School. From 1936 to 1938 she was Dean of Girls at the 
Dunsmuir High School, Dunsmuir, Calif. Mrs. Dodge is also 
Past President of the American Association of University Women. 
Mrs. Dodge teaches the Fourth Grade. 


Audrey Garrison, graduate of Bennett Junior College, 1952, 
has joined the kindergarten staff. 

Nancy Munson, a graduate of Boston University and the 
Nursery Training School of Boston, is also a member of the staff 
of the Nursery School and the kindergarten. 


Sophie Pellegrini, a graduate of Barnard College, who re- 
ceived her master’s degree from Columbia, and who taught at 
Berkeley Institute, now teaches one section of the Fourth Grade. 

Deborah Shain, a graduate of Wheelock College, whose previ- 
ous teaching experience has been in Newton, Mass., and at Shady 
Hill School, Cambridge, Mass., and at South End Day Nursery, 
Boston, is also a member of the faculty of the Lower School. 

Janine Cauhape, a graduate of Wheelock College, who re- 
ceived teaching experience at Park School, Brookline, Mass., and 
Angier School, Waban, Mass., has joined the faculty of the 
Lower School. 

Mrs. Hilton Chaloner, a graduate of Warner’s College, Rich- 
mond, England, and McGill University, Montreal, who taught 
religious education at Saint Columba College, Montreal, is now 
teaching a section of the Fourth Grade. 








1953-1954 PRIZE CONTEST 
Tue INDEPENDENT Scuoot Bu. erin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1954. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific subject field. 

ing the contest are as follows: 


Rules govern- 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN, 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScnooLt BULLE- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the BuLietin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLtetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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TOBACCO MEN TACKLE THE TEXTS 


By Epwarp A. C. Murpuy 


Mr. Murphy is head of the Mathematics Department of Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. 


I 


CCORDING to some radio comedians, one thing 
vice-presidents of advertising concerns do is 
think up slogans to advertise cigarettes: ““They 

are kind to the throat”; ‘No unpleasant aftertaste’’; 
“We are tobacco men, not medicine men.” 

Moreover, recently the vice-presidents have gone 
in for scientific experimentation: “More doctors smoke 
our brand than any other brand.” In fact, it would 
seem that many nose and throat specialists are so 
busy trying certain brands of cigarettes, examining 
the noses and throats of people who have changed 
brands and finding no irritation due to smoking, that 
they have little time left for the practice of medicine 
and surgery. 

The vice-presidents also take polls. A nurse in 
the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City told me 
she noticed one day two men putting sample packages 
of “Haystack” cigarettes in all the doctors’ mailboxes. 
An hour or so later, two young women were stopping 
the doctors as they left the hospital and asking, 
“Doctor, what brand of cigarettes are you smoking?” 

Of course nine out of ten doctors were smoking 
“Haystacks.” 


I don’t really suppose many teachers of mathema- 
tics worry a great deal about cigarette advertising 
except that as seekers of the truth and proponents of 
rational thinking they may hate to see untruthful 
propaganda become so much a part of our national 
advertising. 


It is a different story, however, when the nefarious 
methods of advertising cigarettes are used on us 
teachers by some publishing companies in an attempt 
to sell us mathematics text books. 


I have here some horrible examples, which I shall 
quote from the advertising folders and post cards all 
of us get from the companies. 


A plane geometry: “Here is a book that guarantees 
every student comprehension and provides a new 
standard in geometry teaching.” 


An algebra: “Easy to teach and interesting to 
every type of student.” 


Another algebra: “Use this text for more work 
from your students, less work for your teachers.” 


Another geometry: “Here is a self-teaching text. 
The discussions and explanations are so exceptionally 
clear that the pupil can easily understand them .. . 
and the teacher’s load is lightened.” 


II 

Most of the above drivel is very poor propaganda. 
Take the first statement, “Here is a book that guaran- 
tees every student comprehension.” Who does the 
guaranteeing, the publisher? And if every student 
does not get comprehension from this text, may those 
who don’t return their books and get double their 
money back? 

The great teacher, Pestolozzi, said, “‘Exertion is 
indispensable for the attainment of knowledge.” Aris- 
totle insisted that “‘All learning is accompanied by 
pain.” In my classroom each of these quotations is 
printed on a huge cardboard that is as inescapable 
as a billboard on a beautiful highway. Many of my 
pupils live through my mathematics classes and leave 
them with much still to be learned in the way of 
comprehension of mathematics formulas and methods, 
but these two statements they all understand. That 
much I do guarantee. And yet here is an advertising 
man, completely ignorant of the experience of great 
teachers and unaware of what every ordinary teacher 
knows: that there is no way to guarantee comprehen- 
sion; that one of the absolute prerequisites to com- 
prehension is consistent hard work on the part of the 
pupil. 

Take the next statement about a text, “easy to 
teach and interesting to every type of student.”” Does 
the genius who wrote this idiotic bit of exaggeration 
really think amy text is interesting to every type of 
student, the slow, the sleepy, the day-dreaming ado- 
lescent? Doesn’t he realize that all types of students 
aren’t even interested in comic books? 

As to the first part of the statement, the book is 
easy to teach; what a lulu that is! Why don’t the 
publishers and advertisers recognize the facts: namely, 
that teaching mathematics to secondary school pupils 
is not an easy job? It is hard, rugged, rough work. 
It is as hard work as coaching a football team. In 
one respect it is harder, for the rewards for making a 
football team are much more tangible and immediate 
than the rewards for doing excellent work in a class 
in algebra, and therefore the boys out for football 
are much more eager to take the tiresome drill and 
punishing labor that makes for success in either field. 

Teaching can be interesting and sublimely re- 
warding at times, but to say that any text makes it 
easy is pure hogwash. 

What is more, no text in itself ever got “‘more 
work from your students” and was “less work for the 
teachers.” Any teacher worthy of his salt is not look- 
ing for less work anyway, but for more skill and 
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knowledge and inspiration, and these come only with 
experience and the hardest kind of preparation. 

Finally, there is no such animal as a “self-teach- 
ing” text. Abe Lincoln at the age of forty, when he 
was trying to make a living at law, mastered the first 
six books of Euclid solely because he felt it would be 
good mental training; but he had no self-teaching 
text. Many another self-made and self-educated man 
attained great success, not by selecting self-teaching 
texts but by hard, hard work. 


III 


A mathematics text book may be good or not so 
good, but a good text book is no good without extreme 
effort on the part of the pupil and extreme skill and 
enthusiasm on the part of the teacher: And if the 
teacher is able enough to create a real interest and a 
desire on the part of the pupils to work, then we have 
a learning situation. 

Besides the slogans already quoted, I could men- 
tion a “crystal clear algebra” and a “dynamic geome- 
try” and “motivated” and “vitalized” books in both 
fields, but so far no atomic algebra, futuramic geome- 
try, or trigonometric formulas shot from guns. 





As to the advertising men who write this stuff, 
they are convicted on two counts. Either they be- 
lieve what they write is true or they choose their 
slogans with disdainful disregard of the truth, hoping 
their words will help sell books. 

If they believe they are telling the truth they are 
convicted of abysmal ignorance of the teaching process 
and an entire lack of appreciation of the fact that 
teachers are the ones who choose the text books in 
most schools and that most teachers recognize these 
extravagant claims as sheer nonsense. 

On the other hand, if the authors of the slogans 
quoted ignore the truth and know they are writing 
pure propaganda, hoping it will fool teachers and sell 
books, then we have the monstrous paradox of a series 
of lies and half-truths written to sell books which are 
supposed to help pupils distinguish between truth 
and falsehood. 

In either event I suggest that the publishers re- 
turn these particular ad writers to the tobacco com- 
panies where the propaganda methods of Vishinsky 
and Gromyko are still approved and get writers with 
high ideals to think up slogans for text book advertis- 
ing. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM AT HORACE 
MANN SCHOOL 


By Franx.iyn M, Brantey 


Mr. Branley is a member of the faculty of Horace Mann School, New York City. 


I 
T the spring of 1951 the Horace Mann School ini- 


tiated an audio-visual program, the progress of 

which may prove interesting and perhaps helpful 
to those schools that have not developed a program 
or are dissatisfied with their present situation. 

Before 1951 films, records, and other materials had 
been used sporadically, but there was no plan govern- 
ing their use nor was there any head from whom 
teachers might get assistance. 

The first step was to select a person from the 
faculty who was interested in the idea and who knew 
something about projectors, sound machines, record 
players, and so on. 

The second step was to assure a budget. This was 
of necessity elastic since the needs had not at this 
time been established. 

The third step was to take stock of the equipment 
that was available. It was found that the school was 
not too badly off in this category. The starting equip- 
ment was as follows: 


2 Bell and Howell 16mm. sound projectors (one rather new, 
the other quite ancient) 


1 Balopticon for opaque projection 

2 35mm. filmstrip projectors 

1 3” x 4” slide projector 

Numerous filmstrips, many of which were obsolete (bulk of 
these were in the science department) 

An extensive collection of records — symphonies, concertos, 
and instrumentals, 

An extensive collection of flat display material. 


The fourth step (and the most important) was to 
discuss with the teachers the prospect of using audio- 
visual materials in the classroom and to evolve a plan 
which the director could put into effect. 

As a result of this discussion and a year of effort 
to develop the plan, the following equipment has been 
added to that listed above: 

1 three speed phonograph 

1 Masco tape recorder 

1 radio 

1 20-inch television set 

1 portable screen 

28 modern usable filmstrips 

1 combined 35mm. strip projector and 2 x 2 slide projector 


Several of the classrooms were lacking convenient 
outlets. These were provided, and now each room 


can handle films and sound equipment. 
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The audio-visual program is directed by a teacher 
in the science department. It is his responsibility to 
purchase and maintain equipment, to fill requests by 
the teachers for all pieces of equipment, to trair. 
teachers in the use of the equipment or, if the individ- 
ual teacher prefers, to provide a student who will 
operate it. 


A small group of students assist the director. 
These students are upperclassmen who are carefully 
selected on the basis of dependability, resourcefulness, 
and mechanical aptitude. After a training period 
these students assist in repairing equipment, in carry- 
ing on the responsibility of a good projection, and 
in giving valuable aid at many points. 

The amount of money that Horace Mann spends 
on the program is not definitely fixed but it is approxi- 
mately one dollar per pupil. So far this amount has 
proved ample for the maintenance of the program as 
well as for its expansion. 


The outlook and goals for the program are as 
follows: 


1. To acquaint more teachers with the advantages and possi- 
bilities of audio-visual materials to the point where they 
are anxious to use them. 

2. To expand the supply of filmstrips in all subject matter 
fields. 

3. To start a 16mm, sound film library of carefully selected 
titles. 

4. To maintain the present equipment and to augment same 
wherever a need is felt. 


At the same time that the above development is 
being made in the audio-visual department that 
serves all teachers, the music and stage departments 
are expanding their audio-video equipment as follows: 

1. A 16mm, 1000-watt projector permanently installed in 
the projection booth. 

2. High fidelity tape recorder and play back system in the 
auditorium. 

3. Music room equipped with high fidelity tape recorder, 
and also with high fidelity play back for tape and three 
speed turntable. 

4. P.A. system in the auditorium and also sensitive pick up. 


FROM OUR READERS 


CRITERIA FOR TEACHERS 
To the Editor of 
THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


For my own purposes I recently asked Margaret 
F. Coe of our faculty for something in the nature of a 
list of criteria for teachers in the Park School. Al- 
though my request was specifically for advice in the 
area of our Lower School, it seemed to me that her 
list was broad enough to include all of us, and I there- 
fore take this means of sharing it with others: 


1. The need for a teacher who can establish rap- 
port and good relations with children, parents, 
and faculty. Such qualifications as sincerity, 
ability to face reality, out-going-ness, good 
sportsmanship, resilience, and a sense of humor 
stack up heavily. Also enters in that implicit 
but definite feeling which children have of 
being “‘liked.” 

2. The need to accept the working philosophy of 
the school of which one is a part, believing in 
it and at the same time actively and con- 
structively contributing to it. 

3. Ability to take a broad view and avoid petti- 
ness and “tangles” with pupils and staff. 

4. An adequate background of one’s own by which 
to live and from which to draw for one’s teach- 
ing. This includes the vision and imagination 
by which this background is employed. 


5. The desire to grow, and evident effort toward 
that end. 

6. Careful planning, both in long-range terms and 
for the details of each day. 

7. Carrying through those plans and appraising 
outcomes in terms of growing group strength 
in the children: (including efficiency of habits 
and routines, increasing feeling of responsi- 
bility, and ability to function concertedly, and 
the feeling of challenge as related to the urge 
to do and the “good” feeling of succeeding). 

8. Careful study of individual growth and needs, 
with constant attention to ways of keeping 
each individual enthusiastically purposeful, 
working up to capacity, and looking ahead 
eagerly. 

9. Keeping abreast of the several organizational 
demands of a teacher’s life: record keeping, 
report writing, being where needed most by 
one’s children at many times when instruction 
is not actually in progress. (This may be in 
transit to lavatory, at recess, etc.) 


10. Having one’s room reflect in interesting ways 
the living and learning which take place within it. 
—M. F. C. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hans FRoeEticuHeEr, Jr., Headmaster, 
The Park School of Baltimore. 
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NEWS OF OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


Robert S. Lyle, Headmaster, The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D. C., reports that the Inde- 
pendent Schools Association of Greater Washington 
has reached agreement on “The Guiding Principles of 
Social Behavior” and has distributed this set of sug- 
gestions to the member schools in the area. Under 
Mr. Lyle’s chairmanship, a special committee of the 
Association has evolved these principles through a 
series of fall and winter meetings and conferences 
with representatives of parents and faculties of 
secondary schools in the community. 

The groundwork for the step being taken by the 
Association was accomplished at The Sidwell Friends 
School in 1951-52, when a representative committee 
of parents, teachers, and students worked out a 
“Social Code for High School Students” for incor- 
poration in the school’s handbook. It was this code 
that was used as a working guide during the Associa- 
tion’s exploration of the problem. 

Impetus for these studies came from the fact that 
for some time past in many areas of the country there 
has been a growing and spreading concern with regard 
to the social conduct of young people. This has been 
an interest evidenced by parents, by students, and 
by schools. While the approaches to the problem 
have been varied, the outcomes have been similar — 


agreement upon certain basic social habits and mores 
which foster self-respect and consideration for others. 
In the Washington metropolitan area, the Independent 
Schools Association became cognizant of the need to 
make their own approach to this matter of student 
social activity. Asa result, the representative schools 
of the Association have now jointly agreed to a set 
of guiding principles. 

Titled The Guiding Principles of Student Social 
Activities of the Independent Schools Association of 
Greater Washington, these principles fix areas of re- 
sponsibility according to the type of function or social 
activity involved. Where social functions are spon- 
sored by the individual schools, whether on campus 
or not, the rules and traditions of that school are in 
effect. Social conduct away from school-sponsored 
functions is a parent responsibility. In addition, the 
Principles recognize that students must share in this 
responsibility to an extent commensurate with their 
age and relative maturity. 

More specifically, the Principles treat of such 
matters as times for returning home, party crashing, 
parties-after-parties, appropriate dress at social func- 
tions, the availability of parents when young people 
entertain, the responsibility of driving cars, the use 
and serving of intoxicating drinks. 
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